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THE TRIBAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


OF MONGOLIA 


BY LIEUTENANT G. C. BINSTEED. 


This article makes no claim to originality. It 
is frankly gathered from the comparatively 
extensive Russian literature on the subject. 
The writer's excuse for translating and 
collating the information below 1s that but 
few English-speaking people are tn a posi- 
tion to read the Russian. For the present 
article the writer is chiefly indebted to: 

P. S, Propoff’s Translation of the Chinese 
work ‘The Records of the Mongol 
Nomads,” 

Colonel Baranoft s works on Mongolia, and 

Brunnert and Gagelstrom’s Contemporary 
Political Organization of China. 

Resides, in a lesser degree, to many other 
Russian writers, especially those who have 
contributed to the Journal of 
the Society of Russian Orient- 
alists ( Harbin.) 


In considering the adminis- 
trative and tribal system of 
Mongolia, it is essential to take 
some account of the historical 
factor. Originally a nomad 
people in the fullest sense, the 
Mongols have long been only 
half nomads. The various 
tribal organizations have become 
restricted to a fixed area and 
even the individual nomad 
tamilies now only have two 
changes of abode a year, one 
for summer and one for winter, 
the same family usually resort- 
ing to the same two _ places 
year after year. At various 
points in the course of the last 
300 years there have been in- 
stances of whole tribes passing 
from one area to another, but 
these are exceptions occasioned 
by special circumstances. In 
general it may be said that the various 


Mongol tribal aggiomerations are fixed’ 


or settled, and the individual Mongol 
semi-settied, and in some paris even 
whoily settled. 

First welded into a whole by Genghiz 
Khan and remaining such, sometimes in 
reality, sometimes only nominally, for 
over 300 years, in 1544 On the death of 
Dayan Khan the Mongols were parti- 
tioned amongst Dayan’s eleven sons and 
irom that time onward were never again 


(The Essex Regiment) 


ruled by one man until by a gradual 
process of alliance, protection or con- 
quest, the Ta Ch‘ing emperors eventuaily 
were acknowledged as Bogdo Khan (or 
Holy Khan) of all the Mongoha of to- 
day. Ihe development of this jatter 
process will be touched upon more fuily 
when we come to consider the various 
parts of Mongolia in detail. But we may 
here notice that historically, ethnographi- 
cally and geographically we can distinguish 
three broad groups amongst the Mongols, 
namely: the Inner Mongois of S. E. 





Pilgrims’ from Khalachin on their way to Wu T’ai-shan 


Mongolia, the Mongols of Khalkha, the 
Western Mongols or Eleuths. 

Roughly speaking the Mongols of S. E. 
Mongolia were the first to enter the Ta 
Ch‘ing empire and as a rule did so 
voluntarily as the willing vassal allies ci 
the Manchu Bogdo Khan The great 
majority of their princes had acknowl- 
edged Manchu suzerainty before 1640 
and the last of all in 1666, 

The Khalkhas were the next to join 
the Manchu empire and also did so 


voluntarily without any compulsion from 
the Manchu side but under the pressure 
of a great danger from their kinsmen the 
Eleuths or Western Mongols. The latter 
under Galdan Khan threatened to destroy 
the Khalkhas as free tribes and in 1688 
the Khalkha Princes by the advice of the 
then Urga Hutukhta placed themselves 
under the protection of Peking, after 
previously discussing the alternative of 
Russian protection. 

Lastly the Western or Eleuth Mongols 
entered the Manchu empire as the result of 
conquest after a long period of 
desuitory warfare ending about 
1756 with the complete sub- 
mission of the Eleuths. The 
majority of the many tribes 
which come under the term 
Eleuths are to be found in the 
Kobdo and Altai regions of 
Mongolia, in Ch‘inghai or 
Kukunor and in Hsinciiang. 

The bases of the true Mongol 
tribal organization are the 
Aimak and the Hoshun, All 
true Mongol ideas of govern- 
ment consist in the ruling of 
the tribe by hereditary princes 
whose power over the persons 
of their people is almost un- 
limited. The Hoshun is the 
fief of any one ruling prince, 
its Jassak. In Chinese it is 
Chi? #€ or Banner The term 
principality may also with reason 
be applied. As regards the 
Aimak one cannot do better 
than quote some lines to be 
found in Colonel Baranoff’s Voca- 
bulary of Mongo! Terms, ‘*Aimak......... 
An ancient Mongoi name for the fief of 
a prince, being a group of one, or more 
principalities, which form the inheritance 
of one princely family. Thus the Aimak 
is a collection of one or more principalities 
bound together by singleness of descent 
and historical past, as the former posses- 
sion of a single prince, ancestor of the 
various present reigning princes. With the 
course of time the Aimaks became divided 
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up into several independent principalities ; 
none the less the connection between the 
latter was not broken and the Prince 
senior in the family is stili considered the 
head of the Aimak.’’ The Chinese name 
for an Aimak is in the case of the 4 
Khalkha Aimaks ‘Pu,”’* and for the Inner 


Mongolian Aimaks “Pu lo’’, #§ ¥%. [tis 

loosely rendered in the Press as ‘tribe.’ 

The next term to be undeistood is the 

League, Chinese Meng? J. Mongol 

Chiguigan, Chugulgan or Chulgan. This 

is a non-Mongol institution designed by 

the ‘Ta Ch‘ings to weaken the true Mongol 
triba! organization and foster the gradual 
passage of power into the hands of the Ta 

Ching’s nominee officials. In Khalkha the 

leagues were made to coincide in com- 

position with the existing .Aimaks. In 

Inner Mongolia, the 24 Atnaks were 

jiiregulariy grouped into 6 ieagues. 

Mongolia proper in the administrative 
sense, prior to any changes which may 
be the result of the Chinese Revolution, 
consisted or consists of the following: 

The 6 leagues of Inner Mongols. 

The Ch‘ahars. 

The Kukuhoto Tumeis (Kui Hua 

Ch‘eng Tumets. ) 

The Alashan Mongols ( Eleuths). 

The Etsingol Oid Torguts ( Eleuths) 
~All the above form part of the popular 
expression Inner Mongolia. 

To contmue: 

The 4 leagues of Khalkha., 
The Kobdo district. 

The Altai district. 

The Tannu-Urianhai lands. 

These latter form Outer Mongolia. 
But it must be remembered that Outer 
and Inner Mongolia are somewhat vague 
terms when applied to the western parts 
of Mongolia. Besides all the above there 
are the foliowing sections of Mongols 
living Outside what is usually understood 
as Mongolia, but in the former Ta Ch‘ing 
empire: 

(a) 29 hoshuns of Kukunor Mongols 
living in the newly formed Chinese 
administrative division of Ch‘inghai 
shown on all but the most recent maps 
as part of Thibet. (Ch‘inghai also 
contains a non-Mongol population cf 
Tanguts). 

(b) Various tribes of Mongol origin 
inhabiting barga or Kulunber (the 
Hailar district of Hleilungchiang ). 

(c) The Afongol Leagues of Unen- 
Sutzukiu and Batu-Setkhiltu in the 
province of Hsinchiang or the New 
Dominion consisting of Old Torguts 
and Hoshuts, both of which are 
Kleuths, in all 13 hoshuns, inhabit- 
ing the valleys of the Yuldus and 
Kobuk rivers, Kur-Kara-usu 9 and 
the neighborhood of Kuldja. 

(d) Some Ch’ahars on the R. 
in Hsinchiang (N. of Ili..) 

To pass to the detailed examination, of 

these political divisions of Mongols. 

The six Leagues of Inner Mongols. 

The names of these 6 leagues are: 
(In transliterating Chinese characters the Wade 


system is here followed. This does not 
apply to Mongol rames. ) 


Dorotala 


Cherim, Chosotu, Chou Uda, Silingol, 
Ulan Ch‘ap, and Ikh Chao or Ordos. 


As stated before they all contain one or 
more of the original Mongol Aimaks of 
which there are 24 in the 6 inner Mongol 
Leagues. Each Aimak again contains one 
or more hoshuns. Each hoshun has its 
ruling prince known as Jassak ; the senior 
in ancestry of the Jassaks of each Aimak 
is still recognized by the Mongols as 
historical chief of the Aimak, but has 
now left to him no authority and no 
duties in this capacity. All such authority 
has been transferred either to the Ta 
Ch‘ing institution of the President or 
Captain-General of the League (Mongol 
Chigulgan Darga or Daruga; Chinese 
Meng Chang or 4) $%), or to one of the 
great Chinese officials who severally 
supervise the affairs of one or other of 
the Mongol Leagues. The Office of 
Chigulgan Darga, though filled by one ot 
the Jassaks, is not hereditary, but elective. 
He is chosen by the Diet of the Jassaks 
of the League and has to be confirmed 
by the Bogdo Khan (or now by the 





A Mongolian nomad’s yurt (tent) 
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of the Republic). Ail the 

the League meet together 
Diet to settle (a) 
judicial affairs im which persons of 
different hoshuius are interested; (b) 
economic and administrative matters 
concerning the whole League ; (c) 
Matters connected with the statisccs 
about the League. 

In Inner Mongoiia under the Ta Ch'ings 
all positions filled by Mongols carried 
with them far less power than the 
corresponding ones in Khalkha. The 
greater Jength of time during which the 
Inner Mongols have been under Manchu 
and Chinese influence, their comparative 
proximity to Peking and the flood of 
Chinese colonists have all enabied the Ta 
Ch‘ings,theniselves,Chineseified Manchius, 
conquerors assimilated by their subjects, 
to propagate Chinese influence and in- 
stitutions over their fellow-conquerors 
and allies, the Inner Mongols, and to turn 
the former war-like nomads temporarily 
into the most peaceful lazy and unenter- 


President 
fassaks of 


periodically in a 
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prising of races by the fostering of 
lamaism, and by the expenses incident to 
Court functions and visits to Peking to 
force the formerly wealthy shepherd 
princes to enslave themselves in irretriev- 
able debt. “Thus in Inner Mongolia the 
Diets of the Leagues are convened by 
order of the Peking Government and a 
Chinese official is specially deputed to 
open the Diet, who in reality has all the 
powers of its president. ihe clerical 
work was done by Chinese. The President 
of the League or Chigulgau Darga has no 
power of iniative and only sees to the 
execution of the Diet’s decisions. The 
Darga has no power to interfere with 
a Jassak in the local administration of 
his own hoshun. The Jassaks refer 
to the Darga oniy matters which require 
Imperial sanction such as appointments 
to official positions or conferting of titles, 
and specially important grave sentences 
for crimes. Moreover the orders and 
decisions of the Peking Government are 
transmitted through the Darga. In addi- 
tion the Darga has an assistant cailed 
the Ded Darga or Fu Meng Chang. As 
before mentioned the control of the 
Chinese Government is strengthened by 
the fact that every one of the 6 Leagues 
is placed for general supervision under 
one or other of the great Chinese 
officials, Chiang Chun or Tu_ t'ung, 
whose seats lie in the frontier towns of 
Mukden, Jehol, Kaigan, Sui Yuan Cheng, 
etc Of these more later on. 

Before seeing how the 6 Leagues arc 
divided into Aimaks and hoshuns, let us 
examine the organization of a hoshun. 
The Jassak or Ruling Prince inhents his 
office by primogeniture and was con- 
firmed by the Emperor. The great 
majority of Jassaks ciaim descent from 
Genghiz Khan or his brothers, or at any 
rate from the same stock. When the 
Ta Civings took the various Princes 
under their protection they confirmed 
them in their rights of ruling their own 
hoshuns and conferred upon them Man- 
chu titles of nobility. Thus ail Jassaks 
belong to one of seven orders of nobility, 
namely: (Hosho) Ch'in Wang; (To lo) 
Chiin Wang: (‘To lo) Peile; (Ku Shan) 
Pei tzu; Chen Kuo Kung (or Mongol, 
Ulusun Tushé Kung); Fu Kuo Kung 
(Ulus-tur Tusalakchi Kung); 1st class 
Taiji. The Ta Ch‘ings, however, reserved 
to themseives the right to remove a 
Jassak from the administration of his 
hoshun for conduct unbecoming a Prince. 
Mach hereditary title of nobility carries 
with it a varying yearly allowance in 
tacls and cloth material and also entitles 
the hoider to a certain suite of attendants 
of a certaia number and various such like 
privileges. The Mongols are particularly 
fond of titles and privileges and the Ta 
Ch'ings consequently obtained — great 
success in their policy of weakening the 
Mongol princes by the fostering of 
mutual jealousies and rivalries. The 
various titles have been conferred and 
taken away on the slightesi of pretexts. 


“very Jassak of the Inner Mongols 
has to appear in Peking once in three 
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years to attend the New Year Court 
functions. Their turn to come was settled 
by the Li fan yuan (now bureau of 
Mongolian and Thibetan Affairs. ) 

The Manchus also used the policy cf 
marrying Imperial Princesses to Mongol 
Princes to bring the latter under Chinese 
inlluence. 

Tie Taiji are such hereditary nobles of 
Mongolia as have not received any of the 
six Manchu titles. The Taiji are divid- 
ed into 4 classes, for each of which are 
allowed a certain number of Khamjilga 
or serfs to work -for them. They form 
a heriditary nobility of persons almost 
always claiming descent from a common 
ancestor with the Jassak of their hoshiin. 
Ali Jassaks that have not one of the six 
Manchu titles are necessarily first class 
Taiji, 

esides the Jassaks there are other 
so-called sealless princes, i.e. Mongolian 
nobles who, though bearing Manchu 
titles, have no hoshun to administer. 
They are generally the descendants of 
former Jassaks who have been deprived 
of the seal of office. In the Darkhan 
Wang Hoshun of Cherim League, there 
are no less than six such princes besides 
the Jassak; these six including a Ch‘in 
Wang and a Chiin Wang. 

The theoretical powers of the Jassak 
are very great. He ccentrels and 
decides all the internal affairs of his 
hoshun.  Tlis subjects are practically 
his serfs, whom he may give away as 
dowry or as presents to Hubilgans, 
Gegens and [lutukhtas ( various grades 
of living Buddhas). He = distributes 
the various state corvées to be 
furnished by his hoshun and decides 
disputes between his subjects. but in 
practice many Jassaks do littie or none 
of the above in person. The experience 
that primogeniture does not always 
enstire suitable rulers has led to the 
institution of official posts, the occu- 
pants of which generally manage in 
reality the affairs of the hhoshun.— 

The chief of these officials are: 

The Tusalakchi Taiji or, in Chinese, 
Hsieh Li Taiji, Civil Assistant of the 
Jassak. They are, nominally at any 
rate, chosen by the Jassak, from 
amongst the Taiji and, on the recom- 
mendation of the Chinese superinten- 
dent of the League, are confirmed 
by the President of the Republic (i.e. 
formerly the Bogdo Khan or T'a 


Ching Emperor). They — generally 
have a dominating influence in the 


hoshun, and rule it altogether in the 
Jassak’s absence or minority, or pend- 
Ing the confirmation of a new Jassak 
after the death of the last. There are 
generally two Tusaiakchi, and some- 
lines more in a hoshun, but only one 
usually administers the hoshun at any 
one time. 
The Tzahirakchii—or Military As- 
sistant (Chinese Kuan Chi Chang 
Ching) is usually chosen for his knowl- 
edge and ability from amongst. the 
Non-Taiji or common Mongols of the 
hoshun. He nominally looks after 
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the militia which the hoshun is liable 
to supply for the service of the Bogdo 
Khan. [or this purpose, and also for 
general administrative purposes, the 
hoshun is divided into a_ varying 
number of Somons (or Sumuns), each 
nominally supplying 150 horse warriors. 
The Somon is under a Tzangini or Tso 
Ling. Six Somons forma ‘izaian. here 
are other officials both at the Prince’s 
headquarters and in the Somons, which, 
however vary very greatly in different 
parts and need not detain us. All the 
above officials are chosen by the fassak, 
and their practicai peace work in reality 
consists in tax cojlecting, eriminai catch- 
ing and other police work, or the routine 
work of the Prince’s Yamen. 

[In practice only one or two officials 
attend in turn at the Jassak’s Yamen to 





Lamas of Khalachin left Wing Moshun tn thie 


most Chineselied part of Inner Mongolia. These 
J,amas reniain quite Mongol, illustrating how Lamatsm 
forms a bulwark against the loss of Mongol national 
characteristics. 


transact business. In case of necessity 
the Jassak cails a council of all his 
officials. In his vamen are settled criminal 
and civil judicial cases, the guiding book 
being a collection of former decisions of 
tlle Li Fan Yuan. Records are kept of 
affairs and expenditures, the clerks em- 
ployed being known as Bichechi. The 
Mongol Princes and their hoshuns pay 
no actual taxes to the Peking Government, 
but are bound to supply personnel for 
the maintenance of postal or “urton” 
communications. 


We now pass to the detailed considera- 
tion of each of the six Inner Mongol 
Leagues. 

The CHOSOTU League is divided 
into: 
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(1) Khalachin Aimak with its three 
hoshuns: Right wing hoshun, Centre 
hoshun and Left wing hoshun. 

This Aimak entered the Manchu Empire 
about 1630; like the rest of the Inner 
Mongoi Princes who submitted to the 
Manchn Emperor before 1635, the Khala- 
chins did so in order to save themselves 
from the domination of Likdan (or Lin- 
dan) Khan of the Ch‘ahars who aspired 
to weid together again at any rate all the 
Inner Mongols into one empire. The 
hope of sharing in the coming spoil of 
the Ming Empire, was also a_ strong 
incentive to joining the Manchus. The 
present head of this Aimak is the Prince 
Khalachin, who is head of the Bureau of 
Mongolian and Tibetan affairs at Peking. 

(2) The Tumet Aimak, with a Left- 
wing hoshun and a Right-wing hoshun, 

entered the Manchu Empire in 1628-29. 


The whole of Chosotu League is now 
included in Chihli Province, as also is 
part of the next League, Chou-uda. 
These two leagues go to form the 
Chinese administrative districts of 
Ch‘eng te fu or Jehol and Ch‘ao Yang 
Fu. The two leagues in question 
have their affairs supervised by the 
Jehol Tu't‘ung or Military Governor, a 
post now filled by Iisiung Hsi Ling, 
former Finance Minister at Peking. 
He (as also the other Chinese officials 
who supervise the Inner Mongol 
Leagues) ferms the official channel 
through which the Peking Government 
transacts all business with the League. 

The population of the Chosotu 
League is partly Mongol, partly 
Chinese, but the latter now  pre- 
dominate. The Mongois, who here have 
become Chinesefied, aiid are all settled 
agriculturalists, dislike and are disliked 
by other Mongols (acccrding to Russian 
sources). Chinese colonization has 
been going on for 200 years, but 
on a small scale till 1891. At first 
the Mongols were pleased at being able 
to let their land, but later unfriend- 
liness arcse and many Mongols retired 
into the hills. In 1891 massacres of 
Mongols took place by Chinese of the 
Chin Tan Tao Society, partly owing to 
mere racial ill feeling and partly to the 
refusal of Mongols to let more land. 
In 1892 these disorders were suppress- 

ed, but a iarge part of the surviving 
Mongols migrated to other leagues, 
especially to the vicinity of T‘ao-Nan- 
Fu in Cherim League, where they have 


tuken to agriculture and form an im- 
portant section of the population. 
CHOU-UDA-LEAGUE _ contains 


eight Aimaks or eleven hoshuns, the 
Jassaks of which, with one exception 
to be noted in its place, acknowiedged 
Manchu sovereignty, between the years 
1627 and 1636, In 1635 the before 
mentioned Likdan Khan of the Ch‘ahars 
was finally overcome by the Manchus 
and those inner Mongol Princes, who 
had not already joined the Manchus, 
in order to save themselves from 
Likdan, now began to do so one by 
one, either from mutual jealousies, or 
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errr i ase 


the lure of sharing in the spoil of 
China, or merely to obtain the favor 
and protection of the increasingly 
powerful Manchu Emperor. 


As stated under the preceding league, 
Chou-uda League is under the supervi- 
sion of the Jehol Tu T‘ung or Military 
Governor. ‘The southern hoshuns of the 
league are more than half populated by 
Chinese who till all the better land. 


To take the Aimaks separately: 


Aokhan consists of one hoshun, and 1s 
thickly colonised by Chinese. The Mon- 
gols have adopted agriculture, and lost 
much of their racial distinctions.* 


Naiman consists of one hoshun, and 
is half occupied by Chinese; some Mon- 
gois have adopted agriculture. 

Bairin consists of two hoshuns, West 
(Barun) or Great Bairin, and East 
(Tzun) or Little Bairin. There are no 
Chinese colonists, but a few Mongol 
agriculturists. Part of the Mongols live 
in fixed dwellings. 

Jarud consists of two hoshuns. In 
Tzun or East Jarud the Mongols have 
largely settled in fixed yurts with gardens, 
It is thickly colonised by Chinese. The 
Mongols are few and poor. 

In Barun or West Jarud the Mongols 
are also poor ani jive partly in yurts and 
partiy in Chinese houses. The south of 
the hoshun has been colonized by Chinese. 

Ara-Khorchin contains one hoshun. 
Mongol population is comparatively thick 
and there are but few Chinese. 

Onniut contains twe hoshuns, Barun 
and Tzun Onniut. They are completeiy 
colonized by Chinese, and the Mongols 
are largely Chinesefied. 

Iheshektein consists of one hoshun, 
and is chiefly notable as containing 
the city of Doion Nor, a religious 
centre, artificially created by the Ta 
Ch‘ings. The 15 living buddhas own one 
fifth of the land in the hoshun. Lake 
Dalai Nor is on the boundary of this 
hoshun with that of Abaga. 

Lastly Khalkha Left Wing—or Tsokhor 
Khaikha—consists of one small hoshun 
of one somon oniy. It is wholly colonized 
by Chinese. - In 1664 the Jassak of this 
hoshun, then forming part of the Jasaktu 
Khan Aimak of Khalkha, revolted against 
his Khan, migrated with his following 
into Inner Mongolia and acknowledged 
Manchu sway. 

CHERIM LEAGUE consists of four 
Aimaks, containing in all ten hoshuns. 
The jassaks of these hoshuns were the 
earliest to acknowledge Manchu over- 
lordship, the first doing so in 1617, 

This league is now aimost wholly 
affected by Chinese colonization, but in 
varying degree in the several hoshuns. 
In some, especially those in the south, 
colonization by Chinese began many 
decades ago and was and is on a basis of 


*Since writing the above, the Republican 
Government, following the precedent set 
by the Manchus, has decreed the formation 
of a second hoshun out ot the AokKHAN 
AiMAK, Twelve somons have heen set 
apirt for this purpose and the jassakship 
of the new hoshun given to a sealless 
prince of the aimak, 


free contract tor the purchase of the 
land. The Mongols here are partiy 
or wholly Chinesefied. In other parts, 
such as those around ‘Tao Nan Fu town 
and on the Nonni colonization has only 
been started in the last two decades and 
has latterly taken the Government-assisted 
form, whereby lands are expropriated 
from the hoshuns and declared open for 
purchase and agricultural colonization, 
part of the profits of sale going to the 
jassak of the hoshun in question. The 
north-western part of the league, close 
to the Khingan Mountains, is still 
untouched by agrrculture and coloniza- 
tion. ‘The newly formed administrative 
district (Fu) of  Fengtien province, 
known as T’ao Nan Fu, is wholly in 
Cherim League, and here colonization 
has been vigorously pushed on in late 
years by the Chinese Government. 
Parts of the Chinese administrative 
districts of Hsin Min Fu, Ch‘ang tu Fu 
and Ch‘ang Ch‘un Fu are alsoformed out 
of Cherim League. ‘Thus a large part 
of the League has been swallowed up in 
engtien Province. Similarly parts of 





Chinese Colonists between Kiakhta and Urga 
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the N. E. hoshtns have-also been included 
in administrative units under Hei Lung 
Chiang province. 

The affairs of this league are supervised 
by the Tutuh or Governor-General of 
Fengtien, (Mukden). 


To examine the Aimaks of the League 
severally we find first .the Khorchin 
Aimak, consisting of six hoshuns: 


1—Bo Wang hoshun—The first to 
join the Manchusin ali Mongolia (1617). 
Four-fifths is colonized, and the Mongols 
in the Eastern part are Chineseiied. 
This is Prince Ahmerling Kui’s hoshun. 


2.—Darkhan Wang  hoshun—The 
largest and perhaps richest in Cherim 
League. Unassisted colonization pro- 
gresses slowly towards N. W. This 
hoshun contains six sealless princes be- 
sides the Jassak who is closely related to 
the Imperial Family by many marriage 
ties. 

3.—Bintu Wang hoshun—In the south 
the land is all colonized and the Mongols 


Chinesefied. In the north, unsuitable for 
agriculture, it is owned by Mongols. 
The Jassak was the Bintu Wang who 
recently died in Urga. 

4.—Tushé Kung hoshun forms part 
of T‘ao Nan Fu district (see below). 

5.—Jasaktu Wang hoshun forms part 
of T’ao Nan Fu district and contains 
T‘ao Nan Fu town. The now well 
known Prince Wu t‘ai, who was leader 
of the so-calied T‘ao Nan Fu Rebellion 
in the autumn of 1912, was Jassak of 
this hoshun. He has now been replaced 
by his uncle, a result of the Chinese 
repression of the rebellion. 

6.—Tushetu Wang hoshun—Part goes 
to form T“ao Nan Fu district. whiie the 
N.W. end is untouched by colonization. 

The following details about T‘ao Nan 
Fu are interesting in view of the fact 
that the ultimate fate of this area is still 
doubtful, in spite of the rapid inrush of 
Chinese settlers. In the whole district 
(according to the Russian authority, 
Monsieur Boloban, writing in Jan., 1910) 
4.696,000 shang have been expropriated 
and set apart for colonization. (N.B.—A 
shang is a strip of land 5’ 2” wide by 
1,410 ft. long, and 45 shang go to one 
square Lior Fang). About half of the 
above expropriated land is in Jasaktu 
Wang hoshun Monsieur  Boloban 
estimates that in 1910, 67,000 shang were 
actualiy ploughed. The Chinese popula- 
tion is variously estimated from 66,000 
to 82,000. There are some 4,000 Mongol 
agriculturists (chiefly immigrated 
Khalachins) and about 19,000 nomad 
Mongols. This is the result of 20 years 
of Chinese efforts, since the district or 
Fu was formed in 1&93, the first Chinese 
colonists having arrived there three 
years earlier. On the other hand, the 
intensified government-assisted coloniza- 
ticn began only in 1902. 

To pass to the other aimaks of 
Cherim League: 

Ghorlos contains two hoshuns. 

Tzun, also cailed North, Ghorlos, lies 
between the Sungari, Nonni and_ the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and reaches to 
Harbin. It is being quick!y colonized by 
Chinese. Of late years the Jassak has 
pursued a somewhat anti-Mongcl and 
anti-Lama policy and consequently in- 
curred unpopularity. 

In Barun, otherwise South, Ghorlos, 
Chinese settlers appeared over a century 
ago. It is one of the richest and most 
populous hoshuns in Cherim. It will 
soon be completely colonized and the 
Mongols themselves have become Chi- 
nescfied. 

Durbet aimak consists of one hoshun, 
most of the settled land in which has 
been expropriated for colonization. As 
it contains five stations on the railway and 
the Tsitsikar-Bodune Road, its future is 
promising. The Mongol cattle rearers 
have not enough iand left for their 
cattle and will be forced to migrate or 
turn themselves into iabourers. 

jalait aimak is also of only one 
hoshun, Colonization has been siow 
owing to Mongol opposition. It contains 
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Mongol official showing Chinese rank 
hutton on hat, which continued to be worn 
even after the declaration of independence. 
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th: new Chinese town of Tatzu Ch‘eng, 
and amongst the colonists are many 
Khalachin Mongols. 
Next we come to SILINGOL 
LEAGUE, which contains five aimaks, 
each of two hoshuns. This is the only 
one of the four Itastern Inner Mongol 
Leagues which remains alimost wholly 
unattected by Chinese colonization. 
Though Jand in some hoshuns (Abaga 
and Abaganor ) is suitable for agriculture, 
none is anywhere carried out. The 
affairs of this league are supervised by 
the Chtahar Tuo Ttung or Military 
Governor (see again under Ch'ahar 
Mongols). In view of the fact that this 
league borders on Khalkha, that it is 
uncolonized by Chinese, and that the 
Urga Government is evidently bent upen 
winning its secession from China, it is of 
Mportance to note that in past history, 
ainaks of this league have on several 
occasions passed over into Khaikha and 
allied themselves with the Whalkha 
Khans. The chief landmarks in the 
history of these events are: 
1025—The eftortsof Likdan Khan of the 
Ch‘ahars to subordinate all the 
Inner Mongol Princes under his 
own sway, causes the whole of the 
five aimaks, which later formed 
Silingol League, to migrate into 
Khalkha and piace themselves under 
Tsetsen Khan. 

1935—Likdan Khan having been over- 
come by the Manchius, 

1937-39—the greater part of the above 
five aimaks return to their old lands 
in Inner Mongolia and = accept 
Manchu suzerainty. 

1646—Prince Tengis of Sunit is per- 
suaded by the Khalkha Khans to 
repudiate Manchu suzerainty and 
recross over to ‘Tsetsen Khan 
aimak. Tengis also pillages Bairin 
aimak. ‘Tengis’ wifewas the Manchu 
Nurhachi's daughter. 

1648—A Manchu force having defeated 
Tengis and recaptured his wife, 
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Tengis finally submits and is rein- 
stated as vassal. 

1951-1660—The remaining hoshuns of 
the five aimaks of the present Silingol 
League one by one retuin from out 
of ‘Tsetsen Khan aimak and accept 
Manchu suzerainty. 

The five aimaks of this League are: 

1.—Uchumuchin, consisting of Barun 
(West) and Tzun (East) Uchumu- 
chin hoshuns. 

2.—Huchit, consisting of Barun and Tzun 
Huchit hoshuns 

3.-— \baga, consisting of Varun and 
I'zun Abaga hoshuns. 

4.—Ahbaganor, consisting of Barun and 
izun Abaganor hoshuns 


N.B—tThe hoshuns of Tzun Abaga 
and Tzun Abaganor nomadize on the 
same lands. Both the last two aimaks 
originally formed part of Khalkha, 
whence they migrated into Inner Mon- 
golia and then in 1025, as stated above, 
back into Khaikha. 

Sunit, consisting of Barun and Tzun 
Sunit hoshuns. 


ULANCH‘AP LEAGUE consists of 





5. 





A Mongolian yurt without cover 
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four aimaks or six hoshuns. They joined 
the Manchu Empire between 1627 end 
1639, except the Khaikha Right Wing 
hoshun, which immigrated hither from 
Tushetu. Khan aimak of Khalkha in 
1653 and accepted Manchu suzerainty. 

The affairs of the League are supervis- 
ed by the Sui Yuan Ch‘eng Chiang Chiin 
or Military Governor (see under Kui 
Hua Ch‘eng Tumets). 

The four aimaks are: 


(1) Durben Huhet cr Sst Tzu Pu Lo 
consisting of one hoshun; 

(2) Mao Mingan, one hoshun; 

(3) Orat with three hoshuns, Centre, 
Front and Rear+ 

(4) Khalkha Right Wing, one hoshun. 

In 1912 the Peking Government was 

evidently very anxious as to the part 

these aimaks would play with reference 

to the secession of Khalkha. Their 

Princes appear, temporarily and out- 

wardly at any rate, to have decided to 

remain under the control of Peking. 


The IKH CHAO or ORDOS LEAGUE 
consists of one aimak, the Ordos aimak, 
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which contains the seven Ordos 
hoshuns. In 1635 this aimak was under 
the dominion of Likdan Khan of the 
Ch‘ahars, who in that year was overcome 
and killed by the Manchus. Asa result, 
in 1036 the Ordos Princes tendered their 
allegiance to the Manchu Emperor. 

The affairs «f the League are now 
supervised by the Sui Yuan Ch'eng 
Chiang Chiin or Military Governor (see 
under Kui Hlua Ch‘eng Tumets), 

The seven hoshuns are distinguished by 
the name and rank of their respective 
Jassaks. 

We have now finished with the six 
Inner Mongol Leagues and pass to the 
consideration of some other groups of 
Mongols also included ir the popular 
expression of ‘‘Inner Mongolia.” These 
are the Ch‘ahars, the Kui Hua Ch‘eng 
Tumets, the Alashan and the Etsingol 
Mongols. They are none of them 
included in any league. 

The CH‘AHAR MONGOLS were 
subjugated by the Manchus in 1635, 
as the outcome of the struggle of 
their chief Likdan Khan against the 
Manchus. for supremacy over the 
Inner Mongois. Unlike the other 
aimaks of Inner Mongolia who 
voluntarily joined the Manchus, and 
were left in the enjoyinent of autonomy, 
the Ch'ahars, being conquered, were 
given a purely Manchu Banner organiza- 
tion without any prince of their own. 

Their nomad lands are outside the 
Great Wali N. of Kalgan and in the N. 
FE reach to Dolon Nor and Dalai Ner. 

They are divided administratively and 
militarily into eight Banners, which form 
two wings, Left ur Eastern and Right or 
Western. 





Type of married Mongol woman 
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The affairs of the Banners 
are dealt with by the Ch’ahar 
Tu t‘ung or Military Gover- 
nor, while civil affairs were 
under the Chihli Tutu. 


The Ch‘ahar Tu t‘ung 
(Military Governor) lives at 
Kalgan and controls Ch‘ahar 
Mongols. and supervises 
Silingol League. 

Kul BUA CIOCEAS 
TUMETS consist of a Right 
(West) and Leit ( East ) 
wing, each of 30 somons. 
Their lands are to the north 
of Kui Hua Ch‘eng (Kuku- 
hoto) in Shansi. All the 
Banner affairs are under the 
Sui .Yuan Ch‘eng Chiang 
Chiin (Military Governor ). 
Legal and criminal matters are 
under the Taotai in Sui Yuan 
Cheng. 

The Sui Yiian Cheng 
Chiang Chiin (Military Gover- 
nor) looks after the affairs 
of the Kukuhoto (Kui-hua- 
cheng) Tumets and supervises 
also Ulanchap League and 
{kh Chao (Ordos) League. 
He has an assistant in the Kiu 
Hua Ch‘eng Fu Tu T’ung. 

In 1616 the Kukuhoto Tumets in 
order to save themselves from Likdan 
Khan of the Ch‘ahars, piaced themselves 
under the protection of the Tzar of 
Russia. <\s, however, the Russians could 
afford no material heip, in 1633 ihe 
Kukuhoto Tumets, again in order to 
avoid the rule of Likdan Khan, acknowl- 
edged Manchu sovereignty. | In 1636 the 
Manchus dethroned the Tumet Prince 
and turned the Tumets into 
Bannermen like the Ch’ahars. 
The pretext for this was the 
relations of the Tumets with 
Russia. | 

The ALASHAN MON- 
GOLS form an aimak con- 
sisting of one hoshun. by 
origin they are Hoshuts, one 
of the main divisions of the 
Elenths or Western Mongols 
(see appendix). 

Their prince, aCh‘in Wang, 
resides at Ting Yuan Ying, 
known to the Mongols as 
Alasha. These Mongols join- 
ed the Manchu [mpire in 
1686, as the resuit of the 
killing of one of their princes, 
Ochirtu, by Galdan Khan, 
whose ambition it was to 
form a great Eleuth Empire, 
united under himself (the so- 
called Jungarian or Dzunga- 
rian empire). The Alashan 
Mongols, under the la 
Ch‘ings were under the super- 
vision of the Ning Hsia 
Chiang Chiin or Military 
Governor, whose seat was at 
Ning Hsia on the borders 
of the Alashan lands, The 


The central figute is Lieut. Binsteed, the others are 
of Trans-Baikalia, 





Kansu Tutu apparently is now rfre- 
sponsible. 

The ETSINGOL OLD TORGUTS 
formanaimak of onehoshun under a Pei 
le. They live along the Etsingol River. 
They were formerly under the Ning Hsia 
Chiang Chitin, but are now apparently 
supervised by the Tutu of Kansu. 

The story of the foundation of this 
principality and its adherence to the 
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Ta Ch'ing Empire is so in- 
teresting and illustrates so 
much of the history of the 
Eleuths or Western Mongols 
aud their extraordinary 
migrations that it is worth 
narrating here in spite of the 
comparative unimportance of 
this aimak, which only con- 
tains some 500 people. 

Early in the 17th century, 
Batur Hun Taiji, an Eleuth 
Prince, and father of Galdan 
Khan, began to try to unite all 
the Eleuth tribes into a single 
dominion under himself. 
Some of the Eleuth Princes 
were Jealous and opposed him. 
To avoid Batur Hun Taiji’s 
sway the Torgut tribe of the 
Eleuths in 1625 migrated en 
masse from Jungaria to the 
‘Volga, where they became 
known, and where some of 
them still remain, under the 
name cf Kalmucks. 

The majority of these 
Torguts returned to their 
former haunts and accepted 
Manchu sovereignty in 1771. 

But while on the Voiga at 
the end of the 17th century 
a certain Torgut Prince, 
Arabjur, made a pilgrimage to see the 
Dalai Lamain Tibet. On his return jour- 
ney, he found the oid eninity between 
the chief of his tribe, the Torguts, with 
the Khano f all the Eleuths, now ‘I'sevan 
Rapadu, nsccessor of Galdan Khan, was 
again inna acute stage, and as his route 
lay through Jungaria, the empire formed 
by Gaidan Khan, Arabjur was unable to 
rejoin his fellow Torguts on the Volga. 
So in 1705 he repaired to 
Peking, tendered homage to 
the Manchu Emperor, was 
granted a Manchu title and 
alloted lands for himself and 
his followers. His son and 
sticcessor, about 1732, was 
allotted the present lands on 
the Etsingol and in 1783 
the family received the title 
ot Pei-le. 


We now pass to OUTER 
MONGOLIA and _ tirst to 
KHALKHA. The Khalkhas 
in 10688 placed themselves 
under the protection of the 
Manchu Emperor in order to 
save themselves from Galdan 
Khan of the Eleuths or 
Jungars (strictly the Jungars 
are only a subtribe of the 
Eleuths, but loosely they are 
often spoken of as meaning 
all the Eleuths.) As in the 
case of Inner Mongolia the 
Khalkha Jassaks were con- 
firmed in the power of ruling 
their own hoshuns and receiv- 
ed Manchu titles. The Peking 
policy of weakening the power 
of the Mongol Princes has 
been applied also in Khalkha, 
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but its success has not developed as far 
as in the case of the Inner Mongols. 
Chinese colonization in Khalkha is only 
to be met with in the fertile valleys of 
the Tola, Iro, Hara Gol and Orkhon 
beteween Urga and Kiakhta, where it 
began in 1881. But Chinese merchants 
are to be found everywhere. The main 
jandmarks in the history of the con- 
solidation of Manchu power over Khalkha 
are: 
i719 —The Khalkhan Khans forbidden to 
deal direct with foreign powers (2.e. 
Russia), this right being handed 
over to the Urga Amban. 

Later on, the number of hoshuns was 
increased and the judicial powers of 
Jassaks curtailed, and lamaism fostered. 

In 1725 the three existing aimaks were 
increased to four by the formation of 
Sain Noin aimak out of the many 
Jassaksof Tushetu Khan aimak, who all 
traced their descent to Tumenkin, fourth 
son of Nunukhu, first Tushetu Khan. 
In 1727 the four aimaks were turned into 
four Leagues or Chigulgan. To 
this day they have continued 
to be known by their names 
as alinaks, but the Khans under 
Chinese administration had 
ceased to have any power as 
such. Though the four aimaks 
aud the four leagues severally 
coincide in extent, each in its 
capacity as a League has a 
name different from that which 
it bears aS an aimak. The 
League names are seldom used. 
Khaikha in all contains 86 
hoshuns. 


The Tushetu Khan aimak 
contains 20 hoshuns 


Tsetsen Khan aimak ,, 23 9 
sain Noin aimak 5 ‘A " 
Jasaktu Khan aimak,, 109 


The hoshuns of Khalkha 
have no permanent designation, 
the hoshun being generally 
distinguished by the personal 
name of the present Jassak 
coupled with his rank as prince. 
Consequently a list of these 
hoshuns is of little use unless 
constantly kept up to date. Moreover 
the name by which the new Jassak would 
be styled was not announced till he was 
confirmed by Peking, and the obtaining 
of this confirmation has in the past been 
known to take up several years used in 
collecting money sufficient to satisfy the 
liost of Chinese officials who must all be 
vratihed before the imperial consent was 
allowed to be obtained. When rival 
claunants for the Jassakship existed, 
excuse was afforded for even longer 
delays. The diets of the Khalkha 
Leagues meet every three years. .In 
general the remarks on the aimaks, 
leagues and hoshuns of Inver Mongolia 
apply also to those of Outer Mongolia. 


In Khalkha are also a great many 
Mongols who are outside any hoshun and 
who belong to the Urga Hutukhta and 
are known as Shabi. ‘These Shabi were 
given at different times by princes to the 
Urga Hutukhta. They number about 


Lamas of Jehol. 


100,000 in all and live amongst the 
various Khalkha hoshuns. At their head 
is the Shantzotba “treasurer” and his 
Yamen. Many oi the monasteries which 
form the centres of the various Shabi 
localities, are important centres of popula- 
tion and trade. 


Most of the hoshuns of Khalkha are 
very small and sparsely populated, a 
great many containing only one somon 
and being ruled by Jassaks who are only 
first class Taiji, Even if an accurate and 
up-to-date list of the names by which 
these 86 hoshuns are known at the 
present moment were available, such a 
list would only weary the reader. We 
will therefore give below only a very 
few of the more important hoshuns. 
The position of these are shown on the 
sketch map. 


In Tushetu Khan aimak: 


Tushetu. Khan’s own hoshun, of one 
somon ; 


Han Ta Ch'in Wang’s hoshun of 7% 





somons, a comparatively rich 
hoshun, the present ruler of 
which is the now weli known 
Han Ta _ Dorji, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Urga 
Government, and late = special 
envoy to St. Petersburg, 


Namsarai Kung hoshun on_ the 
Russian frontier near Kiakhta. 


Mergen Wang hoshun: of 14 somons, 
very extensive in territory and 
bordering with the Sunit aimak 
on Inner Mongolia. 


In Tsetsen Khan aimak: 

Tsetsen Khan’s own hoshun of two 
somons; 

San Pei tzu hoshun which contains 
the important centre of population 
and roads cailed Kerulen Urgo 
on the River Kerulen. 

Tsetsen Pei le hoshun which lies 
across the Urga-Kalgan caravan 
route. 


These have been drawn from the Chosotu League. 
They all speak Chinese and some even do not speak Mongol. 
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In Sain Noin aimak: 


Sain Noin’s hoshun, containing the 

important centre of Onghin Huré. 

This aimak contains also the important 
Shabi centres of Zain-Gegen Huré( Lama- 
sery) and Lamin-Gegen Huré. Prince 
Na-yen-t'u. comes from Sain Noin 
aimak. 

In Jasaktu Khan aimak: 
Jasaktu Khan’s own hoshun. 
We now pass to the Kobdo and Altai 
districts of Outer Mongolia, which until 
1907 were both included in Kobdo 
district. 
Tle present KOBDO district, as far 
as concerns Chinese administration, is 
under the Kobdo amban, who, however, 
at present has been driven from his post 
by the Mongols. The district contains 
the following tribal agglomerations: 
a—The Sain Tzayagatu League of 16 
noshuns. Of these 14 are Durbets and 
two Hoits (both these tribes are 
Eleuths; see note on Eleuths.) The 
League is further divided into 
a left wing cf 11 Durbet 
hoshuns and a right wing of 
three Durbet hoshuns and the 
two Hoit hoshuns. 
Also the following. small 
unimportant units: 
b.—an aimak of Jahachins 
of one hoshun, originally a 
branch of the Jungars (also 
Eleuths ). 
c.—The Mingat aimak of 
one hoshun. The Mingats 
were originally an Urianhai 
tribe who after being for a 
while in Jasaktu Khan aimak 
were transferred hither in 1765. 
Thev have no Jassak. 
d—A hoshun of Elenths 
known as the Eleuth hoshun, 
without a Jassak. 7 
ALTAI DISTRICT was 
formed in 1907 from out of the 
Kobdo district and is under the 
Altai Chang Kuan or Aliai 
Governor, now Prince P‘alta, 
an Eleuth of the Torgut tribe. 
It contains: 
1.—Two hoshuns of New Torguts 
known also as bulgun New Torguts 
living on south slope of the Mon- 
golian. Altai. They form an aimak. 

2.—One hoshun of New Hoshuts, the 
Habchak aimak of New Hoshuts, 
living on south slope of the Mon- 
golian Altai. 


The above two are both Eleuth tribes. 


3.—Seven hoshuns of Altai Urianhai 
tribes. 
4.—Military Agricultural 
near Buiuntokhoi. 
5.—Part of the Khirghiz or Ha Sa Ke 
who nomadize on the Altai, divided 
into 12 Otoks and having a peculiar 
organization and special titles for 
their ieaders. 
The last two are not Mongol tribes. 
We next come to the lands of the 
TANNU-URIANHAI iribes N. of the 
Tannuola range. Of these people five 


Colonies 
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somons are under Jasaktu Khan aimak, 
13 under Sain Noin aimak and three 
under the Urga Hutukhta. The remain- 
ing 20 somons were under the Uliasutai 
Chiang Chriing. 

The latter 26 somons are divided into 
five administrations (like hoshuns), 
under special rulers called Ukheridi, who 
have powers as Jassaks but were elected 
and confirmed by the Uliasutai Chiang 
Chun. Each of these administrations is 
divided into somons as follows: 

(1) Kosogol into 4 somons, 

(2) Kemchik ,, Io "3 

(3) Tuchji (on R. Tersek) into 4 somons. 
(4) Salchjik aa 
(5) Tanun y Aw 

Though the representatives of Chinese 
power have now abandoned Outer 
Mongolia, it will be best to give a 
brief description of - what these 
officials were. The Peking Govern- 
ment still has its nominees to many 
of the posts, though the occupants 
have as yet been ttnable to go to the seats 
of their administration. Thus Prince 
Na Yen t’u is Uliasutai Chiang Chun, 
but remains in Peking. The Uliasutai 
Chiang Chiin or Military Governor 
(Tartar General) ts an office which was 
formed at the time of the so-called 
Jungarian wars in the 18th century 
waged between the Ta Ch‘ing Empire 
and the Ejeuth or Jungarian Empire 
founded by Batur Hun Taiji, Gaidan 
Khan and their successors. At first 
the office was purely military. But after 
the subjugation of the Jungars, both 
the civil and military administration of 
ail Outer Mongolia was vested in the 
Uliasutai Chiang Chiin; but little by 
little, as the posts of the other 
Chinese representatives in Kobdo, Urga, 
and Altai were formed and developed, 
the importance of the Uliasutai post 
diminished until finally it only controlled 
the two Khalkha aimaks of Sain Noin 
and Jassaktu Khan and 26 of the somons 
of the Tannu Urianhai tribes (see under 
Tannu Urianhai). The Chiang Chiin 
had an assistant, a Ts‘an Tsan Ta 
Ch*en. 

The Urga (K‘ulun) amban, Pan Shih 
Ta Ch‘en, with his assistant the K‘ulun 
Pang Pan Ta Ch‘en controlled the two 
aimaks of Tushetu Khan and Tsetsen 
Khan. At first this post was under 
Uliasutai, but afterwards became virtu- 
ally independent. The Kobdo Amban, 
Ts‘an Tsan Ta Ch‘en controlled Kobdo 
district and, until 1907, what is now the 
Altai district then forming part of Kobdo. 
Since 1907 an Altai Pan Shih ‘T'a Ch‘en, 
now styled Chang Kuan, has ruled the 
Altai district with seat at Shara-sumé. 
The latter two governors had also become 
more or less independent of Uliasutai. 

In Outer Mongolia there were four 
Tzarguchei (in Chinese Ssti Yiian or 
Tung P‘an) who lookedafter the Manchus 
and Chinese residing in Khalkha. Of 
these two were subordinate to Urga, one 
living at Urga and one at Kiakhta 
(Maimaich‘eng). The other two were 
stationed at Kobdo and Uiliasutai. ‘he 
Tzarguchei heard all judicial cases in which 
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Chinese were concerned. All Chinese had 
to obtain the permission of the lzarguchei 
before settling in Outer Mongolia and 
before proceding to a new hoshun. 

Having considered all the sections of 
Mongols which live in what is usually 
regarded as Mongolia, we come to those 
Mongols who live outside Mongolia, 
viz: The Kuku Nor Mongols; the Bargut 
Mongols, the Hsin Chiang Mongols and in 
the Russian Empire the Buriats who in- 
habit part of the Irkutsk and Transbaikal 
Provinces around the Southern end of 
Lake Baikal and lastly the Volga Kal- 
mucks. ‘These latter we shall not again 
menticn, for although they are Mongols, 
we here concern ourselves only with the 
component parts of the late Ta Ch‘ing 
Empire. 

KUKU-NOR or Ch‘ing-Hai_ was 
turned into a Chinese province by 
imperial edict in 1911. Its population 
consists of : (1) Kuku-Nor Mongols, (2) 
Tanguts or Hsi-Fan ; (3) Dungans and (4) 
Chinese. 

The Kuku-Nor Mongols are Eleuths, 
except one hoshun of Khalkhas, and 
were in the days of the Empire, under the 
supervision of the Hsi Ning Pan 
Shih Ta Ch‘en (Amban) and now under 
that of the Kansu Tutu. The local ad- 
ministration is in the hands of the here- 
ditary princes of the 29 hoshuns, which 
form a league, the diet of which meets on 
one of the Kuku Nor islands, The pre- 
sident of the League diet was not an 
elected Mongol Prince but was aiways 
the Hsining Amban or his delegate; in 
this the Kuku Nor League differed from 
all other Mongol Leagues. 


The Kuku-Nor Mongols include: (1) 
Hoshuts—21 hoshuns; (2) Khalkhas 
—1hoshun; (3) Choros or Jungars—-2 
hoshuns; (4) Hoits—1 hoshun; (5) 
Turguts—4 loshins. 

The Tanguts include: (1) 40 tribes 
formerly under care of the tlsining 
Amban, governed each by a tribal chief 
or Tu Ssti; (2) 39 tribes who were 
subject to the Dalai Lama. 

The Usining Amban_ was _ senior 
representative of the Chinese authority 
in Kukunor, 

Kukunor, at first an independent Tangut 
state, was conquered by the Hoshut Prince 
Gushi Khan towards the end of the 
Ming Dynasty period. Gushi Khan 
seceded from the rest of the Eleuths as a 
result of Batur Hun Taiji trying to 
subordinate all the Eleuths to himself. 
1676 Gushi Khan’s successor Ochirtu 

Khan was defeated and killed by 
Galdan Khan of the Eleuths. 

1698 Some Kukunor Princes place them- 
selves under the protection of the 
Ta Ch‘ing Emperor K‘ang Hsi when 
the latter was on his way to fight the 
Eleuths (Jungars), These princes 
were given Manchu tities and con- 
firmed as rulers. 

1723 Lubsan Dantsin, descendant of 
Gushi Khan, decides to unite Kukunor 
under himself and repudiate the 
Manchus. With a large following he 
revoits. 
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1724 The revolt is crushed. The Mongol 
population are divided into 29  ho- 
shuns. Tie Tanguts are removed 
from the jurisdiction of tlie Mongol 
princes and organized independently. 

Next we come to the Bargut Mongols 
living in BARGA. Owing to the peculiar 
interest attaching to Barga at the present 
tinie, in that it has seceded from the rest 
of Manchuria and placed itself under 
the Urga Hutukhta, its complicated 
organization will be treated in some 
detail. The following notes on it are 
almost exclusively taken from Colonel 
Baranoft’s recent pamphlet on the subject. 

Barga is the popular jocal name. for the 
part of Heilung Chiang Province which 
lies west of the Khingan range. To the 
Chinese it is known as Kuiunber, derived 
from the names of two lakes, Kulun 
or Dalai Nor, and Buir Nor. Its in- 
habitants are collectively known = as 
Barguts and consist of Buriats, Kieuths 
and Chepchins, who are Mongols, and 
of Solons with some Orochons and Daurs 
who are ‘Tungus tribes. The tribal 
organization is as follows: 

Barga is divided into Shun or New 
Darga, containing eight hoshuns and 
Huchin or old Barga, containing nine 
hoshtns. The eight hoshuns of Shun 
Barga aie all of Buriats, who about 
1735 migrated hither from out of the 
Tsetsen Khan aimak of Khaikha. Huchin 
Barga contains six hoshuns of Soions, 
two hoshuns of Chepchins and one hoshun 
of Eleuths. The Solons and Chepchins 
were transported hither in 1732 from 
the JTsitsikar and DButkha districts of 
Heilungchiang Province for being trouble- 
some, the Chepchins having earlier come 
from Khalkha to Tsitsikar. The Bargut 
Ejeuths are descended from some of the 
soldiers of Galdan Tseren Khan of the 
Eleuths or Jungars, who were captured by 
the Manchus in 1732 and settled here. 

All the hoshuns have three somons, 
except the Eleuth hoshun, which has only 
two. This latter hoshun stands in many 
ways apart from the organization of the 
remainder. Shun Darga is divided into 
two wings, called Right (Daskun) and 
Left (Tsevuil), The eight hoshuns of 
Huchin Barga are similarity divided, four 
Solon hoshuns forming the Tsevul wing 
and two Solon and two Chepchin hoshuns 
the Daskun wing. Each of the four 
wings is under an Ugurda. Each pair 
of hoshuns is under a Golda (or Igilda). 
The hoshuns have no separate rulers. 
Fach Somon is under a Tzangin. Under 
the Manchus the hoshuns were formed 
into the usual Banner Troops organiza- 
tion. Thus the eight hoshuns of Shun 
Barga and the eight hoshuns of ITuchin 
Darga each formed a complete set of 
four plain and four bordered coloured 
banners. Lhe odd Eleuth Banner was 
bordered yellow. The whole of the above 
tribes are nomadic. 

The HSINCHIANG MONGOLS. 

The Mongols of Hsinchiang are either 
Fieuths or Ch'ahars. The Eleuths consist 
of: (1) 10 hoshuns of Old ‘Torguts who 


(Continued on page 70) 
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THE RAILWAYS OF INDIA 


_ 


There are several outstanding features in 
connection with the Railways of India which 
at once attract attention and court investiga- 
tion. State ownership is a vexed question in 
many countries, but here it is exemplified on a 
large scale and appreciated as a public boonanda 
profitable business. All the Railways in India 
are practically owned by the Government, and 
in rgll they produced surplus revenue; after 
paying all expenses and the interest on the 
capital invested, of 315 million pounds sterling, 
while the expectation in this direction for 1912 
reaches the round sum of tive millions. Cheap 
travelling is a thing which every Britisher 
loves, and here in India there is the lowest 
charge per mile, of any country in the world. 
First Classis 1.id. per mile, 2nd class just half 
that amount and third class about .2d., or 6 
milesa penny. Nearly 490 million passengers 
of all classes travel annually an average of 37 
miles at the rate of just under 1/5th (one-fifth) 
of a penny per mile, while the average rate for 
eoods of every description is a small fraction 
less than a half penny per mile per ton. 

Another striking feature is the small capital 
outlay per mile. There is to-day a total length 
af 34,000 miles of route open and working, and 
th: capital outlay is represented by £330,000,000 
(three hundred and thirty million pounds) or 
less than £10,000 per route mile. fully equipped 
and stocked for working conditions, while in 
England 23,387 miles stand for a capital outlay, 
or rather a total paid up share capital of over 
1,300 million pounds. The comparison is in- 
vidious, but the temptation to make it is strong. 
The average dividend earnings of all the Indian 
Railways for I19t! was 5.874% on the capital 
outlay. 

These remarkable figures invite enquiry, and, 
having every facility for investigation placed 
at my disposal | turned them to account, and 
now propose briefly to touch on the main 
factors which produce such gratifying results, 
9 oe 

The conditions under which railways are 
built. 

The system of control, 

Actual conditions of working. 


Railway construction was first undertaken in 
India in 1850, when the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Co. commenced a [ine from Bombay 
inland, he Government guaranteed 5% on 
the capital outlay. The capital had to be raised 
hy the Company, and any surplus profits over 
the guaranteed 5'% was to be shared equally 
hetween the Company and the Government, 
Soon afterwards a nuinber of smaller lines were 
constructed by other companies under similar 
conditions, In all these contracts the Govern- 
ment reserved the right to purchase the lines at 
the end of 23 or 50 years, and in every cas2 
this right was exercised. In this way the 
Government became possessed of all the main 
railways, including the Great Indian Peninsula, 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, the 
Madras, the East: Indian, Eastern Bengal, and 
some others. 

\bout 1870 the State undertook the building 
of Railways on its own account. 

Difficulties, however, arose in connection with 
the State nding sufficient capital to carry out 
an extensive programme of State Railhvay 
construction. The power of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India to raise all 
the money required by State loans reached its 
limit and obliged Government to revert again 
about 1880 to the use of Cos, as a means for 
raising additional capital from a different class 
of investors to those to whom Government 
loans only appealed. 

There was, however, a great difference between 
the position of these new Cos. and the Cos. 
who constructed the original Railways of 
India. The latter supplied all the capital re- 
quired under a 5% guarantee. The former 
supply only a small proportion of the capital 
required, the balance being supplied by Govern- 
ment. 

In respect to the working of lines, the 
principle now adopted is for the State to work 
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directly some of its lines, the rest being leased 
to Cos, to work for the State. 


To give a Co. an interest in this lease the 
Proportion of the capital is held by the Co., and 
carries with it the right to a share of surplus 


profits after certain fixed charges have been 
met, 


This Proportion varies with different Rail- 
Ways and is as low as I/20 in one case. 

Briefly the position is this : 
_ New construction is carried out both by the 
State and by Cos. on behalf of Government. 
Lines are worked both by the State and by the 
Cos. on behalf of the State, each Co. having 
an interest in the working and the whole of the 
lines of india are constructed and worked 
under the control of Government as exercised 
by the Railway Board whether they are State 
or leased to Cos. 


To develop the construction of feeder and 
Branch lines Government offers very substantial 
financial assistance with the object of inducing 
Indian capital to invest in Railway develop- 
ment; in 1910 these terms were considerably 
improved and have been very successful in 
securing their object. 

The main features of the Branch line terms 
are :— 


The Prospectus of the Company must be ap- 
proved by the Governnient. 

Subscriptions towards the capital of the Com- 
pany must be invited on/y in India. 

All plans, proposals and estimates for ex- 
penditure must be approved by the Rail- 
way Board on behalf of the Government. 

All land required is provided free by the 
Government. 

The financial assistance offered is either a 
346% guarantee or a rebate on inter- 
changed traffic sufficient to pay 5%, 
surplus profits being divided in both 
cases, 

The Government reserve the right of fixing 
maximum and minimum rates. 

The Government have the option of purchase 
in 30 years on terms varying between 
100% and 120% of the capital outlay. 


To the part taken by Government in Railway 
control is due the lack of destructive competi- 
tion. There is a healthy rivalry between rail- 
ways in the same state or locality, but nothing 
approaching reckless competition. It is usually 
thought that keen competition makes and keeps 
the cost to the user low, but there is an entire 
absence of that quantity in India, and vet it has 
by far the cheapest railway travelling in the 
world. These are points the deductions from 
which must be left to the students of Railway 
Economics. 


The control of the Railways is vested by the 
Government in the Railway Board, which 
consists of three members—one being President. 
This Board has at its disposal annually a sum 
of about ten to twelve millions pounds sterling 
which it allocates among the different com- 
panies for open line improvements and new 
construction work. It also has to approve all 
fresh expenditure proposed by the Companies 
on their own account. In the case of a new 
Company undertaking a new line all expendi- 
ture is subject to the control of the Railway 
Bourd. Each Company has a separate Board 
of Directors whose liead-quarters is in London, 
The Indian Government have a Director of 
Railways whose office also is in London. He 
is ex-officio Member of the Board of each 
Company, in an advisory capacity, and he 
attends all Board meetings. The Board of 
Directors of each Company is represented in 
India by an Agent who is the Executive Head 
to whom Departmental Heads are responsible 
and who is in turn responsible to the Board. 


The Railway Board came into existence in 
1905. Its principal officers are a Chief Engineer, 
an Accountant General anda Secretary. There 
are six Senior Government Inspectors, each of 
whom has one or more juniors and a clerical 
staff. Formerly the Railways were controlled by 
a Secretary, three Deputy Secretaries, three Un- 
der Secretaries and six Government Consulting 
Engineers were ex-officio Secretaries to the 
Local Government in whichever Province they 
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were placed. Indeed the control of the railways 
was largely in their hands, and the difficulties 
which arose under this complicated system of 
control led mainly to the creation of the 
Railway Board. 


The Board has large powers, and although it 
is under a Diplomatic Head—the Member of 
Council for Industries, Commerce and Rail- 
ways, if comes as near being an independent 
unit as it is possible for anybody exercising 
delegated power and handling public funds to 
be. It was the conception of Lord Curzon, who 
aimed at placing Railways uutside the sphere 
of other contending interests, personal or other- 
wise. Even the question of possible disagree- 
ment among the three Members of the Board is 
anticipated by its constitution. In such an event 
the individual decision of the President is final. 
Although the two members. if they both dis- 
agree with him, may represent their views to the 
Government in writing, the course decided on 
by the President is not thereby interfered with 
meanwhile. Thus the heading up of authority 
is completed, as in cases of necessity, the Pre- 
sident is virtually a Dictator. This has much 
to commend it. Government machinery moves 
slowly especially in India and by the time the 
two dissenting members have succeeded in 
attracting any appreciable attention the action 
of the President will be beyond recall and 
something done. This was a recommendation 
of the Mackay Commission, which further 
advised that no recommendation of the Rail- 
way Board should be over-ruled without the 
matter being brought to the notice of the 
Governor-General. 


Actual working conditions remain to be dis- 
cussed. It has been said that the length of 
route now open is 34,000 miles; this takes no 
notice of double tracks, sidings, etc. India has 
thus more railways than any other British posses- 
sion, and is fourth on the werld’s list—United 
States coming first, Russia second, and Germany 
third, with only some 3,000 miles more than 
India. This system of railways is worked by 
about a dozen companies, und for this purpose 
represents so many units, but being controlled 
by the Government, as already indicated, it 
becomes in this aspect one concern, under one 
Board, and that Board having a President 
vested with authority as nearly final as is 
possible to-day. It is not easy to judge how 
far this condition of dual control influences the 
results in dividends and cheap railway accom- 
modation. But it does contribute largely to 
smooth working, and, where returns are satis- 
factory, this is a desirable thing. Further, it 
stimulates a laudable emulation among the 
various Managers and Boards, and makes com- 
parison of returns possible on a reliable because 
a common basis. 


Perhaps the strongest feature in the distinc- 
tive conditions of working is that of long 
distances across densely populated areas. An 
average of 37 miles per passenger travelling is 
very high, but when this is maintained year 
after year by close on 400 million people it may 
safely be concluded that herein lies one, and 
perhaps the chief, secret of the average fare 
for all classes being so low as one penny for 5 
miles. Incidentally it may also be said that the 
free grants of land are to be credited largely 
with the comparative smallness of capital ont- 
lay and the consequent ease of maintaining 
satisfactory dividends. 


In the matter of labour, supervision is on 
mich the same lines as obtain in other 
countries, but the bulk of the employés and the 
conditions under which they work are some- 
what destructive. Speaking generally Jabour 
in India is cheap if reckoned at per hand 
employed, but if valued by the actual result in 
effective work there is but little if any saving 
under this head. Railways have, however, a 
distinct advantage inasmuch as it is impossible 
to have three men doing the work of one where 
there is only standing room for one. This is 
exemplified, for instance, on the foot plate of 
our engine or in a signal cabin. There is not 
an army of porters on every platform as the 
passenger must have his luggage put in and 
out of the carriage by his own coolies.—The 
Engineer. 
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U.S. RAILWAY BUSINESS 
FOR MARCH. 





For the month of March the operating 
income per mile of line decreased 31.3 
per cent. for the railways of the East, in- 
creased 6.6 per cent. for the railways of 
the south and increased 9.4 percent. for 
the railways of the west as compared 
with March, 1912. The average for the 
railways of the entire country decreased 
9.9 per cent, 

This operating income for the 222,086 
miles of line summarized by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics from the reports 
of the railways to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission aggregated for the 
month $52,137,897, or $ 235 per mile of 
line, which is equivalent to $7.57 per 
inile of line per day. Operating income 
is that proportion of their receipts which 
remains available to the railways for 
rentals, interest on bonds, approprialions 
for betterments, improvements, new con- 
struction and for dividends. 


The aggregate of the total operating 
revenues for the month was $241,048,818, 
an increase of $0,864,272 over March, 
1912. The operating expenses were 
$178,234,167, or $14,104,236 more than 
for March, 1912. The net operating 
reventie was $62,814,651, or $4,239,964 
less than for March, 1912. Laxes were 
$10,418,258, an increase of 7.7 per cent. 
per mile of line over March, 1912, leav- 
ing the operating income 9.9 per cent. less 
per mile of line as stated. 


AN OIL FIELD IN 
BURMA 





Sir Herbert Thirkell White, late Lieut.- 
Governor of Burma, presided at a meeting of 
the India section of the Royal Society of Arts 
when Mr. N. G. Cholmeley, C.S.1., late Com- 
missioner of the Magwe Division of Burma, 
read a paper on the Burma oilfields. There 
was a large attendance. 


After referring to the ignorance of the 
general public of the fact that the Province 
ot Burma was a very considerable producer of 
petroleum, Mr. Cholmeley said the Burma 
oilfield was producing its modest output of oil 
long before 18590, when Colonel Drake first 
struck oil in America. The Burma oilfield was 
not among the great oilfields of the world. Its 
annual output of 220 million gallons or so was 
a mere drup in the ocean of the world’s 
production. It enjoyed, however, the distinc- 
tron at present of being the biggest producer 
within the British Empire, and if the saying 
credited to the inventor of the Diesel oj! 
engine—that “for power-generating purposes 
oil will entirely displace solid substances before 
many years are past’—ever comes true, the 
importance of an oilfield of our own, more 
especially fer Admiralty purposes, could hardly 
be over estimated. 


Two Distinct FLeLps 


There were in Burma, as a matter of fact, 
two quite distinct oilfelds which were in 
process of being worked, for besides the main 
field in Upper Burma, there was a small field 
near the Aracan coast, on the islands of Ramree 
and Cheduba, but the output from that region 
per annum was only about 55,000 gallons, 
There appeared to be little. probability of an 
enhanced production from this field, which 
seemed to be of no commercial importance, 
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The Burma oilfield proper was stiuated 
in four sections on opposite sides of the 
Irrawaddy about midway between Rangoon 
and Mandalay. The most important part of 
the field was on the east side, being divided 
into the Yenangyaung field, 26 miles above 
Minhu, and that at Singu, about 20 miles 
higher up The relative importance of these 
sections might be gauged by their respective 
outputs, which in 1911 were as follow :— 





Gallons. 

Yenangyaung. . 166,494,000 
Singu —— 50,576,000 
Yenangyat. . .. . 4.476,000 
Minha; «© « » © « 632,000 
Total. « « « «= « w Beijgeho0 


The total production was about 5 per cent. 
ahead of the previous year, 


AN ANCIENT INDUSTRY 


After referring to local stories of the first 
discovery of oil, the lecturer described the old 
fashioned methods of digging wells in Burma 
previous to the advent of the oil companies. In 
1797 Captain Hiram Cox estimated the produc- 
tion of the native wells at 92,781 tons 
valued at 889,737 Sicca rupees annually, 
but those figures were based on information 
that was certainly incorrect, and they were 
no doubt greatly exaggerated. In 1826 
Crawford reckoned the annual output at about 
34,380 tons, value about £82,500, the average 
daily output being about 830 Ibs. per well. In 
1858 Captain I. Yule referred to the export 
trade. He said :— 


“There is now a considerable export trade 
of the article from Rangoon to England, and 
one of the Rangoon houses has a European 
agent residing on the spot. The demand in 
England is, I believe, for use to some extent 
as a lubricating oil, but it is also employed by 
Price's Company, at Lambeth, in the manu- 
facture of patent candles. It has sold in the 
London markets at from £40 to £45 aton. The 
ordinary price of the article in Burma used to 
be about 16s. the ton.” Some modern oil com- 
panies must sigh for the good old days, when 
crude oi] could be bought at the wells for 16s. 
a ton and sold in London for £45. 


THE NEW ERA 


It was not until the annexation of Upper 
Burma, in 1885, that a change was made in 
the method of working. In 1880 the total 
production was probably about 2,500,000 
gallons; by 18090 the production had risen to 
over 4,000,000 gallons; in 1900 it was close on 
38,000,000, and in I910 211,500,000 gallons were 
produced with an export of over 106,000,000 
gallons, besides some 5,000,000 Ib, of paraffin- 
wax and candles. This enormous increase 
was due to the appearance on the. held of 
Western capital and Western methods of 
working. In 1887 the Burma Oil Company, 
having acquired by a lease from Government 
the blocks of land adjoining the native reserves, 
put down their frst drilled well, and the new 
era began. 


Mr, Cholmeley then described the Minhu 
field, where the production had risen from 
18,320 gallons in 1910 toa monthly production, 
trom about 80 wells, in Ig12, to some 30C,000 
gallons. At Yenangyang the Burma Oil Com- 
pany were the pioneers, The field was divided 
into the leased blocks, which were let by the 
Government to the company in the early days 
after the annexation of Upper Burma, before 
any other companies appeared in the field, and 
the reserves of Twingon and Bemo, which 
were set aside by Government for the 
hereditary oil miners, or Twinzayos. With the 
exception of the parts of the Burma Oil Com- 
pany’s leased blocks, known as the Khodaung, 
or Nine Hills, the reserves contained the 
richest part of the oilheld, and that company 
for many years pursued unchallenged a policy 
of purchasing well sites from the Twinzayos, 
and sinking wells on them, 


RISE IN LAND VALUES 


Before 1902 these sites could be purchased for 
sums varying from 20 to 100 rupees. From 
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that time on the threatened competition of 
other companies dfove the price up, In 1906 
the Rangoon Oil Company appeared on the 
scene, and began leasing well sites from the 
Twinzayos, on the terms of payment of royalty 
of eight annas for every barrel of crude oil 
won, The success of this scheme soon brought 
a host of other competitors into the field, and 
by the end of the year the price of the best well 
sites had risen to 5,000 rupees; in 1907 it rose 
to 10,000 rupees; in June, 1908, to 30,000 rupees ; 
and by the end of that year as much as Rs. 
60,000 (£4,000) was paid for a well site in the 
best part of the field. This, of course, was a 
“hoom” value; the present price was from Rs. 
7,000 to Rs. 10,000, 


There were now six companies at work on 
the held, with an issued capital of close on 
£6,000,000, and as none except the Burma Oil 
Company has as yet obtained any considerable 
supply outside the Twinzayos reserve, it might 
be imagined how keen was the competition 


PROPOSED SIBERIAN 
COPPER AMALGAMATION 





The rumours lately current that an amalga- 
mation of the Siberian copper mining companies, 
the Spassky and the Atbasar, was contemplated, 
were confirmed in a circular issued recently to 
the sliareholders of both concerns. 


Since 1911 the properties, which are distant 
from each other about 300 miles, have been 
under the same management, and at present the 
Spassky owns twoefifths of the Atbasar 
Company’s capital, so that the companies are 
already closely allied. 


The directors now propose that the Atbasar 
Company. should be wound up and that the 
whole of the assets should be acquired by the 
Spassky Company on the basis of one Spassky 
share for every two Atbasar shares now held. 
This will necessitate the creation of 150,000 new 
Spassky shares, there being 300,000 Atbasar 
shares at present held outside thé Spassky 
Company. The 150,000 shares thus issued wil! 
not be entitled to participate in any dividend 
distributed in respect of profits earned during 
the year ending September 30 next. 


It is proposed to increase the capital of the 
Spassky Company to £1,250,000 by the creation 
of a further 650,000 shares. Of these 150,000 
would be issued as already described, and 
250,000 would be offered to the shareholders at 
par in the proportion of one for every three 
shares held in the amalgamated company. The 
remaining 250,000 shares would be held in 
reserve, 


The Atbasar Company's engineers estimate 
that on June 30 last a tonnage of 517,909, 
averaging 10.25 per cent. copper, had been 
proved on the Atbasar property. The recover- 
able contents of metallic copper in this proved 
area would be 38,000 tons, of an approximate 
value of £3,230,000 (taking the average price in 
Russia over the last hve years of £85 per ton) 
and an approximate net value of £1,400,0c0, 
Plans for the erection of smelters capable of 
producing 5,000 tons of copper per annum have 
been prepared, and these smelters are expected 
to be in operation the year after next. It is 
proposed to construct a narrow gauge railway 
between the copper mines and the smelters, and 
the survey has been completed and material is 
being ordered. It is hoped that the railway 
will be in operation over nearly the whole 
distance during 1914. At the present time the 
Spassky Mine is producing over 400 tons of 
copper a month and yielding a profit on that 
rate of production of hetween £200,000 and 
£300,000 per annum, according to the price of 
copper. The coal mine at Karagandy, belonging 
to the same company, is estimated to contain 
upwards of 400,000,000 tons of coal, A railway 
has been constructed from the colliery to the 
smelters, 
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SHANGHAI’S NEW Power STATION,—Electrically 


SUBMARINE SHIP CLEANER 
COMPANY 


A demonstration of a most striking and 
novel character was given at Southampton 
some time ago by the London representative of 
the Torpedo Submarine Ship Cleaner Company. 
This is an Australian Company which has 
acquired the patent rights of a machine design- 
ed to clean the hulls of ships below water line 
without the necessity of dry-docking. 


The plant is carried on a flat-bottomed boat, 
30 feet long by 13 feet beam, Inthe after end 
is an engine room containing a petrol electric 
generating set, a four cylinder engine direct 
coupled to the dynamo, propeller motor and 
switch and distribution board. Amidships is 
an electric winch of a special type fitted with 
four barrels, two for the suspension ropes, 
one for the electric cable supplying current to 
the brush motor, and one for raising and 
lowering the jib. The power is obtained from 
a compound reversing motor. 


The actual cleaning gear consists of a 
framework carrying a revolving fibre brush 
(5 feet long) in front, and a propeller behind. 
Between these is an electric motor which 
drives both the brush and the propeller. «As 
this portion of the apparatus works tnder 
water, the motor and gearing are enclosed ina 
water tight casing. The brushing apparatus 
is suspended by four steel ropes, which pass 
through the end of the jib to the winch. 


The method of cleaning is as follows:—The 
barge is moored alongside the vessel to be 
cleaned. The jib from which the cleaning 
apparatus in suspended is lowered until in 
contract with the vessel’s side. The brush is 
then set in motion and lowered away to the 
reauired depth which is indicated by a dial on 
the winch. It is then hauled up again, the 
brush meanwhile revolving continuously. The 
cleaning boat is then inoved forward about 4 
feet and the operation repeated. The par- 
ticular method of suspension from the end of 
the adjustable jib, with the aid of the propeller 
drive, keeps the brush firmly pressed against 
the vessel’s side. and enables the hull to be 
cleaned even under a sharply sloping counter. 
The machine works rapidly and, judging from 
the result of this demonstration, most effec- 
tively. 

The vessed operated on was the R.M.S.P. 
s.s. Thames, and the weather conditions 
prevailing were such as to render a successful 
test of the efficiency of the machine very 
convincing. The Thames, which is one of the 
regular liners running to the West Indies, and 
which had not been dry docked since July last 
year, was berthed at an open berth, and the 
machine in working was hampered by a strong 
wind blowing across the Southampton Water. 
The major portion of the port side of the 
vessel was cleaned by the machine. When, 
subsequently, the Thames was drydocked an 
examination showed that the work done was 
of a remarkably satisfactory nature: those 
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driven centrifugal pump 


SHANGHAI’S NEW Power Station.—The Boilers 


monstration at an 
early date. 

The machine 
should prove of 
the utmost value 
to shipowners 
generally, as in 
addition to effect- 
ing a large saving 
in the present cost 
of drvdocking, the 
effect of the fre- 
quent use of the 
machine would be 
to keep vessels al- 
ways clean, thereby 
reducing friction 
with a consequent 
very considerable 
reduction in coal 
consumption. Fur 
ther, as the machine 
can he worked 
while the vessel is 
loading or dis- 
charging a con- 
siderable saving of 
time is also effect- 
ed. 


portions of the 


“hull not operated 


On were covered 
with w thick acs 
cumulation of 
marine growths, 
whilst the parts 
operated on by the 
machine were ab- 
solutely clean. 

It is stated that 
a vessel of 8,000 
tons can becleaned 
in from 6 to 7 
hours. The de- 
monstration given 
was of a semi 
private nature, and 
was witnessed by 
experts from the 
Admiralty and one 
or two shipping 
newspaper repre- 
sentatives. We be- 
lieve it is the in- 
tention of the re- 
presentatives of 
the company to 
give a further and 
more public de- 
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PHILIPPINE TRADE. 


Exports from the Philippine Islands in May 
show a falling off of P1,874,418 from the figures 
for the corresponding period Jast year. The 
hgures fer last May are P5,056,106 against 
»7.$30,674 for May, 1912. This’ shrinkage 
of exports is chiefly in copra. During last 
May only 3,028,474 kilos went out compared 
with Pis,337,912 in May of the previous year. 
The difference in value is P668,670 last May 
against P2.476,856 for May 1912. Hemp exports 
were in May less’ thin during the same 
period last year by over 3,000,000 kilos, the 
figures being 6,461,058 against 6,773,404. The 
higher price now prevailing, however, more 
than offset the decrease in output. The value 
of May’s hemp exports totals P12,554.514 com- 
pared with P2,337,006 for May last year, show- 
ing an excess of 'P 216,548. 

Sugar exports, on the other hana while 
showing an increase of over 2,000,000 kilos 
vielded Fo4,906 in May, the figures being for 
May 13,044,503 kilos valued at P12,151,228 
against 11,790,331 kilos valued at P1,246,134 for 
May, 1912 

Cigars show an increase of over 2,000,000 in 
number exported and P22,024 in value received. 
The figures for May are 18,448,000 valued at 

570,010 ageinst 16,346,000 valued at 
P547,900 erased in May, 1912. Cigarettes 
increased from 3,306,000 valued at P5,974 
in May, 1912, to 3,532,000 valued at }6,222 
in May 1913. May’s figures for all other 
tobacco show an increase in quantity 
exported from 8&&9,617 kilos valued at 
P220,268 to 045,709 kilos valned at P290,424, 
value less by nearly Pg,ooo. 

The number of hats exported in May 
was only 51,321 against 79,005 in May lest 
year. In value, however, the figures show 
an increase from I’42,528 to P59,194. All 
other exports of domestic products show 
an increase from [373,936 to P552,374. The 
total figures for May were increased by 
exports.of forergn merchandise to the value 
of P103,550, an item which does not appear 
in the column for May, 1912 


There are indications that more interest 
will be taken in the preservation of historic 
machines than in the past, and it can hardly 
come too soon, states the American Machiiist. 
Machines which really mark epochs in ma- 
chine design and development should be kept, 
not only as a Monument to the man, but as 
an example in design, And lest some tm- 
portant machines be overlooked, our con- 
temporary suggests that those interested 
begin making a list of such machines as 
should be saved. Such a hist, giving the 
names, location and a brief history of the 
machines in any locality will be of great 
value when the timec omes to select mach'nes 
forthe Mechanical Hallof Fame. And any 
who know of machines which deserve a place 
therein may be able to assist when the time 
comes, by jotting down a list from time 
to time, 
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THE RISING AGAINST 
YUAN SHIH-KAI 


In the June issue of the Far 
EASTERN REVIEW we recorded the 
removal from office of the Tutuhs of 
Kiangsi and Kwantung, and stated that 
Poh Wen-wei, the Tutuh of Anhui, was 
also likely to be relieved of his duties. 
The dismissal of Poh duly took place, but 
contrary to expectation no resistance was 
offered. 


As a result of a telegram sent by Chen 
‘Ting-chun, the officer in command of the 
Kiukiang forts, to Li Yuan-hung, in 
which he stated that he feared a mutiny, 
northern troops under the command of 
Generai Li Shun were sent on July 6 to 
the vicinity of Kiukiang. The Chamber 
of Commerce at Kiukiang and General 
© Yang-wu wired to Vice-president Li 
Yuan-hung asking that these troops 
should be withdrawn. It is stated that 
Li Yuan-hung ordered their withdrawal, 
but that General Li Shun declined to obey 
the order. Fighting with Kiangsi troops 
startedon July 12 and communication with 
Kuling was for a brief period cut off. 


On July 15 General Huang Hsing 
went to Nanking from Shanghai. The 
Tutuh, Chen Teh-chuan, was compelled 
to issue a proclamation in the following 
terms :-— 

“ Whereas the forced entry of Northern troops 
into Teh-an (a town in Kiangsi) has caused 
the spread of rumours, thereby creating a 
panic among the people, I, the Tutuh, in 
order to preserve the peace of this pros 
vince and in compliance with the wishes of 
the army, hereby declare the independence 
of Kiangsu and appoint Huang Hsing Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Kiangsu punitive 
expedition against Yuan. The military and 
the people are hereby warned not to believe 
in rumours and disturb the peace, otherwise 
they shall be punished by martial law.” 

Three military officers who remained 
loyal to the Government were kilied, but 
the troops generally threw in their lot 
with the rebels. ‘Two days later the 
Tutuh and the Civil Government, Ying 
Teh-hung, left for Shanghai. 


The Kuomingtang (Nationalist party) 
papers on July 17 published reports that 
Tsen Chun-hsuan, formerly acting 
Viceroy of Kwangtung, had accepted the 
position of Generalissimo of the “Army 
to Punish Yuan,’’ as the rebel forces 
styled themselves. 


General Huang Hsing on July 17 
telegraphed the following manifesto to 
the Parliament at Peking, Vice-President 
Li, the Tutuhs and Civil Governors of 
all the Provinces, the various Provincial 
Assemblies, the Army and Naval officers, 
and newspapers in general :— 


“The Northern troops have again assumed an 
aggressive attitude, and recently occupied 
the Arsenal at Shanghai. Upon hearing of 
this you were no doubt surprised. But 
following the murder of Sung Chao-jen and 
the conclusion of the loan in secret, these 
recent actions have removed the last doubt 
as to Yuan Shih-kai’s treachery. That the 


citizens should be indignant at this is only 
natural. At the time these things occurred 
I was angry and wired to Peking, remon- 
strating with the Government. The Tutuhs 
of Kiangsi, Hunan, Anhui and Kwangtung 
also protested, as they were moved by the 
spirit of patriotism, but Yuan Shih-kai did 
not like this spirit and began to make pre- 
parations for war with the South, 


At the time the crimes and motives of Yuan 
Shih-kai were manifest, but because of the 
trouble on the frontiers we did not care 
to take action and thus bring about internal 
strife. Therefore, although Yuan Shih-kai 
answered my tclegram in haughty terms. I 
kept quiet. The four Tutuhs were, how- 
ever, dismissed and they left their positions 
withcut a murmur, so that it cannot be said 
that they disobeyed Yuan Shih-kai. But 
he being endowed with the nature of a wolf 
could not alter his motives and seize the 
opportunity to display better intentions, 


Although peace and order existed in the pro- 
vinces he suddenly despatched troops to 
various points on the Yangtze River. Al- 
though there was trouble along the Mengo- 
lian frontier threatening our country he de- 
liberately sent troops to stir up internal 
trouble. From this we see his lack of 
statesmanship, and his desire to desert the 
country when attacked on the frontier so 
that he could persecute and crush all those 
who do not happen to hold his opinions. It 
seems to me that he is most inhuman, and 
intends to destroy the Republic. Who with 
any hopes for posterity can allow this kind 
of thing to proceed? 


Now | have been appointed by the Tutuh of 


Kiangsu as Commander=in-Chief of the 
Kiangsu Punitive Expedition against Yuan 
Shih-kai. I now see how eager the people 
are to help the movement, and only regret 
that we delayed action so long, but now I 
will take the opportunity of making up for 
lost time. We are quite ready to advance 
towards the North and I earnestly invite the 
cosoperation of all who have the interests of 
the Republic at heart so that success may be 
secured. 


Although I have no great ability, vet | am not 
afraid, and even if 1 meet with my death in 
this expedition I shall be satished. I pray 
that the spirits of our:ancestors will help us 
in this great struggle. When the people 
take an interest in national affairs, despots 
tremble. My only object is to drive away 
this traitor Yuan Shih-kai, and when that is 
done I shall sheath my sword and return 
home, leaving better men to carry on the 
work of government. If 1 have any selfish 
motives, then may Heaven destroy me. | 
send this message with my eyes wet with 
tears.” 


General Chen Chi-mei was appointed 
to be Commander-in-Chief of the Shang- 
hai “Punitive Expedition,’’ and on July 
18 he declared the independence of 
Shanghai from the Central Government. 
He issued the following four proclama- 
tions :-— 


(1) To the officials of Shanghai.—I have been 
authorized by Tutuh Chen Teh-chuan and 
General Huang Hsing to organize an expedi- 
tion in Shanghai, and besides the troops 
which have been placed under my control, 
all civil and judicial affairs, foreign inter- 
course and means of communication have 
been turned over to me, Therefore, I exhort 
all officials to remain at their posts and 
maintain order, and if any of them quits his 
post without previously having obtained 
permission, he will be dealt with by martial 
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law. (2) To the merchants and people, 
__The object of this expedition is solely to 
punish Yuan Shih-kai, and not to disturb 
the peace. | undertake to afford protection 
to all merchants and citizens and to preserve 
| will keep the army under strict 


order. 
contro! and suppress brigands and bad 
characters, so that all may enjoy peace. We 


resort to arms because we have no other 
means of detending a righteous cause, 
I hope all will countinue to pursue their 
callings without interruption, not spread 
rumours and not disturb the peace, other- 
wise thev will be dealt with by martial law, 
(3) The object of recruiting soldiers is for 
th protection of the people and to meet 
absolute exigencies. Therefore, we will 
not have more soldiers than are absolutely 
necessary, so #S not to waste money by way 
of payment of troops. We are forced now 
to recruit only sufficient troops to mect our 
present needs, so that the people 

mav not suffer by an abnormal 
enrolment of troops. We there- 
fore let it be announced to all 
that without our orders to recruit 
soldiers, those guilty of an in- 
fraction of our commands will 
he severely punished. (4)To the 
troons.—The greater part of the 
troops had served under me 
formerly. It is scarcely meces= 
sarv for me to remind them that 
this petition is for a righteous 
cause, and, besides Maintaining 
the order of the place, they have 
also to work in harmony with 
one another, so that the peace of 
the place may be entirely pre= 
served. We thercfore issue the 
fallowing regulations for obser- 
vance:—I. Those who privately 
recruit soldiers shall be killed. 
2 Those who disobey orders 
shall be killed. 3. Those who, 
during an engagement, retreat 
without orders shall be killed. 
4. Those who are lazy and do 
not perform their dues shal] 
be killed, 5. Those who spread 
rumours and generally create 
trouble shall he killed. 6, Those 
who molest the people shall be 
killed, 

Very little authentic news was 
coming through at this period, 
but it was apparent that the 
Government troops had rather 
the better of it in Kiangsi, while 
General Huang Hsing’s army 
which had proceeded along the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway to the 
north of Iisuchowfu, had not 
fought any engagement cf 1m- 
portance. 

At Shanghai the Arsenal was 
garrisoned by between 1,500 
and 2,000 northern troops, who 
had arrived on July 6, and six 
Chinese men-of-war were also 
in the river off the Arsenal. 
Reports were freely circulated that the 
Navy and the Arsenal defenders had 
been bought over to the rebel cause, but 
subsequent events showed that they were 
unfounded. ‘he Woosung forts, how- 
ever, declared for tlie rebel cause, 

On July 18 Kwantung declared its 
independence and the following procla- 
mation was issued by the Tutuh, Chen 
~ . 6 
Chuing-ming, and ie Provingal 
Assembly :— 


“The fates have been cruel to'our Republic. 
Under the appearance of a Republic Yuan 
Slth-kai rules with absolute despotism. 
All his crimes cannot be ennmerated, but 
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we can mention at least twelve which are 
prominent :~— 

1.—Generals Chang Ching-wu and Fang Wei 
assisted in the hard work of the revolution, 
and afterwards retired and became 
civilians. Yuan Shih=-kai on the strength 
of a telegram from Wuchang had them 
executed without a trial, 


2.—He issued rules for the appointment of 
officials without first referring them to the 
Natienal Council, which proceeding was 
contrary to the Constitution. 


3.—He hired assassins to murder Sung Chiao- 
jen, and when proof was produced he 
allowed Hung Shiliztso to escape, and 
arranged for Lin Shih-ching and Tsen 
Ping to be poisoned at Peking. 


4.—When the complicity of the Government 
in the murder of Sung Chiao-jen was 


Dr, Sun Yat-san, who telegraphed to Yuan Shih-kai 
on July £o demanding that he should resign 


discovered he tried to suppress protests 
from the people by force, and fearing that 
his funds would not be sufficient he 
borrowed money from foreigners against 
the protest of Parliament, and several 
Tutuhs. 

5.—Although confusion reigned at Urea he 
took no practical steps to put it right, so 
that that territory is practically lost. 

6.—He connived at Russian advances in 
Mongohia and the British claims in Tibet, 
hoping to curry favour with those powers 
when he wanted a loan. 

7—lor over a year nothing has been done, 
and ever since Chao Ping-chun became 
Premier all official posts have been filled 
by corrupt officials. Bribery is worse now 
than tn the time of the Manchus. 
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8.—Mhillions of dollars have not been accounted 
for, and when the Budget was presented 
to Parliament only the barest outline was 
given. Such criminal negligence will ruin 
the nation. 

0.—While ordering the Southern troops to be 
disbanded he daily recruited troops in the 


North. His motive was obvious. to 
evervbody. 
10.—He bribed members of Parliament to 


obstruct the work of that body so that he 
could rule as dictator. 


11—He assisted malcontents in  Kiangsi, 
Kiangsu and Kwangtung so that trouble 
would break out, and give Government an 
excuse to send troops to those Provinces. 
Warrants had been issued in Kwangtung 
for the arrest of Wong Ho-shun and 
Huang Sh:h-lung, who were ringleaders in 
a jetty revolt, but Yuan Shih-kai invited 
them to Peking where he gave 
them office, 
'2.— {fe sent emissaries to Shanghai 
to entrap some labour leaders 
Into an attack on the Arsenal so 
aS to arouse resentment among 
the people. He also brought a 
false charge against General 
Huang Hsing for an alleged 
plot against the Government. 
all these crimes Yuan Shih-kai 
is responsible, and besides he 
has not attended to the wishes 
of the people. He disntissed 
the Tutuhs without reason and 
against the wishes of the Prog 
vinces concerned Recently he 
sent troops to Kiukiang and 
Shanghai to try to overawe the 
southern troops, but the Kianegsi 
troops could not stand this, and 
resisted the advance, Within 
five days Kiangsu and Anhui 
followed suit. 
The Cantonese people Jove the Re- 
public, and this assembly and 
the Tutuh realising the cnormity 
of the guilt of Yuan Shih-kai 
have decided this dav to declare 
the independence of Kwanetung, 
and have severed connection 
with Peking, We have organised 
an expedition against Yuan 
Shih-kai, and about 60,000 of 
our compatriots will shortly be 
sent to the North, and there 
can be no doubt that they will 
annihilate the opposing troops. 
invite all the Provincial Assem- 
bles to join in’ this righteous 
movement so that the Chung 
Hwa Republic may be consoli- 
dated and prosperity, peace and 
justice may reign in this land.” 
The attitude adopted by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen remained in doubt 
until July 21 when he published 
the following manifesto :— 


When peace was concluded after 
the Revolution and North and 
South were united thereby, | 
recommended Yuan Shih-kai to 
the National Assemby as Pro- 

visicnal President, hoping he would frankly 

and sincerely be loyal to the Republic, and 
thereby prove himself worthy of the trust 
reposed in him by the 400,000,009 people. 

Since then I have studiously avoided 

politics and power and assiduously support- 

ed hit when his conduct created suspicion 
in the nation. Even when the most spirited 
section of the people remonstrated with 
me for doing so | have not changed my 
policy, Unexpectedly, when the Sung case 
came up Yuan's wicked schemes were all 
exposed and I made known that | would 
then oppose Yuan. If Yuan Shih-kai had 
had anv sense of honour, since public 
opinion was thus against him, he would have 
retired from office so as to appease the 
people. Unfortunately, Yuan continued to 


For 


We 
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work for his own seltish ends and did 
whatever he pleased, until at last the people 
of the East and South were compelled to 
tuke up arms to expel him. For a little 
over a week the movement against Yuan 
Shih-kai has gathered strength. The 
safety or danger of the country and life or 
death of the citizens entirely depend on 
whether Yuan chooses to remain or go. As 
a public servant he has not only not placed 
the country’s happiness before his own 
private interests, but has also sacrificed the 
lives of the people by plunging the country 
into war simply to maintain his position, 
The Republic is only in its infancy, and it is 
dangerous to create such precedents. I 
therefore earnestly hope that the people 
will all ask Yuan to retire so that the war 
may be stopped, the country be saved, and 
the wishes of the people may prevail. 


(n the same date the following tele- 
erain was addressed by Dr. Sun to Par- 
lament, the Cabinet, the Tutuhs, the 
armies and the people of the various 
provinces :— 

Since the uprising in Kiangsi, Nanking and other 
places have responded to the call to arms, 
with the object of punishing Yuan Shih- 
kai and not to secede from the Centra} 
Government, nor by reason of any ill- 
feeling between North and South. The sole 
object of the rising is to reinove Yuan 
from the Presidency. The people are fully 
determined to sacrifice their lives in order 
to attain their object. This being the case, 
the responsibility for the disaster of a 
protracted and sanguinary conflict rests 
entirely on the shoulders of Yuan Shth-kai., 
lt is reported that Yuan Shih-kai is 
determined to oppose the people by force 
of arms and so no matter who emerges 
victorious from the conflict or who sustains 
defeat, a terrible slaughter of the people 
cannot be avoided. If Yuan had not acted 
against the Constitution, the movement on 
the part of the people of the East and 
South would have been devoid of justifica- 





Tutuh Chen Chuing-ming, who declared 
the independence of Kwantung 
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General Huang Hsing, who started 
the revolt at Nanking 


tion, but Yuan Shih-kai’s constant viola- 
tions of the Constitution are known to all, 
and the people have no other means but 
to resort to arms to remedy that which 
peaceful means have failed to accomplish. 
Not only do the people deserve and are 
entitled to sympathy, but their cause is 
righteous. Even if Yuan’s actions are 
capable of being rectified by other means, 
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and even if these actions have been right 
when the people of six or seven provinces 
have determined to sacrifice their lives in 
order to oppose his tyranny, as a public 
servant, he should have retired ere this, so 
as to appease public feeling. Not only in 
a Republic is such a course of action 
imperative, but even in the case of Con- 
stitutiona! Monarchies, when Ministers of 
State are opposed by the people, they submit 
to the will of the populace and retire, 
Last year, when Prince Katsura formed 
his Cabinet, the people of Japan rose 
against him and he had toretire. If this 
is possible in monarchical countries, how 
much more incumbent ts it on a servant of 
the Republic to bow to the will of the 
people and not have recourse to arms to 
m:intain his position? If Yuan Shth-kai 
really intends to wage war with the people, 
in order to forcibly maintain an untenable 
Position, he will not oniy invite disaster on 
the country, but he will make himself the 
Jaughing-stock of the world. It will be 
remembered that in I912,a dynasty over 
two centuries old, in order to prevent use- 
less bloodshed, abdicated and Yuan Shih- 
kai helped to persuade the Emperor to 
retire. If Yuan Shih-kaican advise others 
to submit to the inevitable, why cannot 
he adhere to the principle of the advice 
which he tendered to the Manchu Dynasty? 
Again, when the representatives of 17 pro- 
vinces elected me as President in Nanking, 
I recommended Yuan Shih-kai to the 
National Assembly to be my _ successor, 
because I heard that the North had agreed 
to join the Republic. At the time, some of 
the representatives reproached me for 
lightly treating my responsibilities and the 
trust reposed in me, but nevertheless | 
retired, hoping that peace would soon be 
restored and the country become united. 
Yuan Shih-kai, therefore, cannot now say 
that the officials uncer him want him to 
stay and will not allow him to listen to 
the words of the people of the East and 
South. The decision rests in his own 
hands, and on him will devolve the respon- 





General Chen Chi-mei, the head of the short-lived 
Military Government in Shanghai 
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sibility for bloodshed 
and misery if he 
refuses to bow to the 
inevitable. 


You are the protectors of 
the Republic and the 
peopie look up to you 
to preserve intact the 
Constitution of our 
beloved Republic. At 
this critical period in 
China’s history, I 
trust you will have 
great regard for the 
lives of the people 
and will try to save 
the dangerous situa- 
tion by asking Yuan 
Shih-kai to retire, so 
as to put an end to 
civilstrife. If, how= 
ever, Yuan Shih-kai 
is stubborn, and 
would rather sacrifice 
the lives of his fel= 
low-countrymen than 
forego his position 
of President, I be- 
lieve you will also 
not spare this man 
who has brought 
down disaster on this 
distracted country 
and I too will follow 
the people and will 
not look back until he 
is deposed, 

It was expected by the Kuomingtang 
leaders that the Chekiang Tutuh, Chu 
Jui, would support the rising, but he 
proclaimed that he would maintain 
neutrality, and to this determination he 
adhered. The province of Fukien, how- 


ever, joined in the movement. 


The activity of General Chen Chi-mei’s 
Military Government in the International 
Settlement of Shanghai led to the 
Municipal Authorities showing that they 
would not tolerate any interference 
within municipal bounds. The Military 
Government re-appointed Mr. Y. C. 
Tong—who had been removed by the 
President—Director of Telegraphs and 
Mr. Yun, the official who had taken 
Mr. Tong’s place, was expelled. ‘The 
Municipal Police reinstated Mr. Yun 
and intfmated that he would he maintain- 
ed in his position by force if necessary. 
The Military Government also asked Mr. 
Ivan Chen, the Comm), sioner for Trad 
and Foreign Affairs, | 
to accept office unde1 
their authority, but 
Mr. Chea declined. 


Apparently up to 
July 22 the rebels 
thought that they had 
a prospect of buying 
over the northern 
troops in the Arsenal 
and the Navy. As, 
however, it had be- 
come evident that the 
loyalty of these men 
could not be shaken, 
and perhaps, because 
it had become neces- 
sary for strategic rea- 
sons to take some 
action, it was decided 
to endeavour to take 
the Arsenal by as- 
sault. General Chen 
Chi-mei had about 
7,000 men under his 
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A rebel field gun 


command, The attack began at 3 a.m. 
on July 23 and was sustained until 6 a.m. 
when the rebels retired. The Navy 
assisted the Arsenal defenders. The 
attack was renewed at 9.45 o’clock on 
the following night, but the rebels were 
repulsed with considerable loss. At 
about 9.15 p.m. on July 25 another attack 
was made, which continued until 4.30 
a.m.on the 26th. This attack was also 
beaten back and a number oi the rebels 
deserted. In fact the desertions began 
after the first night’s fighting. 


While the fighting was going on the 
residents of the lrench Concession and 
the International Settlement were in 
considerable danger. Shells from the 
naval guns dropped in different parts of 
the Settlement and the majority of 
foreigners left the residential quarters of 
the French Concession. A protest was 
sent by the Consular Body to the loyalist 
Admirals Li and Tseng, who expressed 





Red Cross Squad on the road jeading to the Arsenal 
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regret, and a_ pro- 
lise was given to 
prevent as far as 
possible danger to 
foreign life and da- 
nage to foreign pro- 
perty. The Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps and 
the French Munici- 
pal Volunteers were 
on duty practically 
throughout the fight- 
ing to prevent any 
attempt being made 
by the combatants to 
enter the Settlements. 
A regular exodus of 
Chinese refugees into 
the Settlements set in 
as soon as hostilities 
began. A considerable 
portion of the native 
city was destroyed by 
fire during the fhght- 
ing and the homeless 
people flocked into the 
Settlements. A warn- 
ing by the Admirals 
that Nantao would be 
bombarded if it con- 
tinued to be used as the rebel head- 
quarters accelerated the exodus. 


The position was regarded as su 
serious by the Consular and Municipal 
Authorities that on July 26 a notification 
was issued as follows:— 


“The foreign Settlement of Shanghai has been 
established primarily for purposes of trade. 
During the past few days trade has heen 
disturbed, and the Settlement disorganised, 
owing to insurrection in the surrounding 
districts. Now therefore the Foreign 
Consuls and Municipal Council hereby 
declare that neither the Settlement nor the 
Northern Suburb shall be used as a base 
for warlike operations, or as a focus of 
intrigue. Toprevent belligerent operations 
across the Settlement and to secure the 
general welfare of the peaceful people of 
all nationalities Chinese troops of whatever 
Party must forthwith vacate the Northern 
Suburb. Those who are concer ned as 
leaders in the present operations, of what- 
ever party, whether military chiefs or civil 
officials, are hereby required to remove be- 
yond the Settlements and Northern Suburb, 
under penalty of arrest. 

“The Police will take 
immediate steps to 
carry the foregoing 
into effect. 

“Sailorsfromthe Foreign 
men-of=war wil! land 
and occupy selecte: 
positions on the west 
and north of the 
Foreign quarter, 


“ Guards will be station- 
ed on the Soochow 
Creek to prevent its 
use for the transport 
of Chinese troops. 


“Jssued for the informa- 
tion of the Public, 
“ By order, 
“W. E. Leveson, 
“ Secretary. 
“ Council, 
“Shanghai, July 26, 
1913." 


As a secuence to 
this some 350 blue 
jackets were landed. 


On July 27 the Shang- 
hai Volunteer entered 
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the Chapei district, 
which is under Chi- 
nese jurisdiction and 
there disarmed 300 
rebels and took pos- 
session Of a battery 
of held artillery. Gen- 
eral Chen Chi-mei had 
previously removed 
his headquarters from 
Nantao to Chapei. 


\When the forego- 
ing was written the 
back of the rebellion 
appeared to have been 
broken, although a 
strict Government 
censorship of tele- 
grams made it impos- 
sible to form a final 
opinion. 

On July 24 a Pre- 
sident Mandate was 
issued dismissing Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen from his 
post as Director-Cen- 
eral of the Chinese 
National Railway 
Corporation. 

Yuan Shih-kai’s an 
swer to the numerous- 


manifestoes was, in part, as follows :— 


Huang Hsing, formerly 


generalship of the 


Szechuan Railways. On July 12 
ly went to the quarters of the 8th Divisicn 
at Nanking, and incited the troops there to 
coerce Chen Teh- ‘-h'uan, Tutuh of Kiangsu, 
to ioin him in plotting a rebellion. 
Teh-ch'uan left Nanking for Shanghai: : 
Huang Hsing falsely used the name of the 
Tutuh in issuing a proclamation, : 
independence and styling 
mander-in-Chief of the T’ao Yuan Army. 
In a telegram to Li Liehc-hun at Hukow, he 
said that the independence 
would greatly help Li jin his rising. 


sent rebel troops to 
attack Hanchuang 
several times. He 
ordered Pah Wen- 
yu, of his desperado 
partv, to steal a 
march upon Linhuai 
and Chen Chi=smei to 
attempt to occupy 
Shanghai. He per- 
suaded the rebel 
force at Woosung to 
fire upon the cruiser 
Feiying, He killed 
Wu Shao-ling, com- 
mander-in-Chief of 
fortifications, Pu 
Chien, Vice -Chan- 
cellor of the Mili itary 
Academy, Chen 

Fung=chang, Train- 
ing Officer of the 
Guards, and many 
persons, He has even 
declared in Shanghai 
that he would not 
care at all even about 
foreign intervention. 
His one desire is to 
destroy the Republic 
and to sacrifice lives. 


Then Huang Hsing’s fe- 
rocious nature and 
his complicity in the 
Wuhan plots, as well 
as his despatching 
assassins to Peking 
to commit murders, 


Governor-General of 
Nanking, returned to Shanghai to consult 
vhysicians after he had resigned the director- 
te HankowsCanton 
, he suddene- 


himself Com- 
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funds of the Nanking Government top ay 
his barbarous gang, and his concealment of 
public loan bonds valued at several million 
dollars for the propagation of sedition 
amongst the troops, are recounted in 
indignant terms; the Government can 
tolerate him no longer. Since Huang 
Hsing, Chen Chi-mei and Pah Wen-yu 
have so openly defied the taw, the 
merchants and people hate them so intensely 
that letters and telegrams praying for their 
punishment have been pouring in large 
numbers. 


eng Kuvo-chang and Chang Hstin are hereby 


commanded to punish the rebel troops 
eedily, and at the same time to offer 
vards for the capture of the rebel 
chiefs. Any of his adherents and followers 
that can capture or kill Huang Hsing and 


Another Rebel Field Gun 





Red Cross doctor treating a rebel wounded in the attack on the Shanghai Arsenal 
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his appropriation of 
others to redeem their 
own sins shall also 
be given pecuniary 
rewards. Those who 
voluntarily come 
over and surrender 
themselves shall also 
be pardoned of their 
former offence. I, 
the President, will 
only inguire as to 
persons being loyal 
or rebel, regardless 
of parties or classes, 


An indication of the 
large and growing field 
in Australia for railway 
and tramway material 
was given by Mr. T. R. 
Johnson. Chief Commis- 
sioner for Railways and 
Tramways of New South 
Wales, in his evidence 
befere the Dominions 
Royal Commission. Dur- 
ing each of the last two 
years, he said, the de- 
partment had met cons 
siderable difficulty in 
placing orders for 3,000 
tons of rails, and after 
months of delay had only 
been able to secure lots 
of 1,000 tons a month. 
With regard to locomo=- 
tives, the department 
had ordered some 100 
locomotives from Great 


the past six years, and was 
rate of two a year locally. 
continued Mr. Johnson, “want rails, and 


we want people to take our orders. [t seems 
a short=sighted business for British mannufac- 
turers to ignore the business that is to be done 
in the future in these great Depentienes es.” 








The Minister of Roliwave and Canals in the 
Canadian House of Commons on May 28th 
made the statement that the National Trans- 
continental Railway wil] be finished next year. 
The expenditure on the work this year will 
amount to nearly four million pounds. The 
total expenditure to the end of 1912 was given 
by the Minister as twenty-five million peunds, 
and the estimated cost to complete the railroad 
is seven million pounds. The only section of 
the work in which track has not yet been laid 
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is a 6o-mile stretch be- 
tween Cochrane and Que- 
bec. It is expected that 
the line will be finished 
to Cochrane this autumn, 
and by next year to Ques 
bec, where the car ferry 
will be in operation until 
the great Quebec Bridge 
is completed. The line 
between Quebec and the 
New Brunswick bound- 
ary will be finished in 
three months, and the 
part east of that is now 
being operated by thc Go- 
vernment in connection 
with the Inter-~Coloniai 
Railway. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, 
being the portion from 
Winnipeg to the Pacific 
coast, will be completed 
next year, and trains will 
then be able to cross the 
continent. This will com- 
plete the second coast to 
coast railway in Canada, 
The third Trans-conti- 
nental railway, the Cana- 
dian Northern, is also 
making rapid progress 
towards completion, and 
is already operating its 
trains through immense 
stretches of the total dis- 
tance from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, 


‘ 
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NEW MOTOR VESSEL. RAILWAYS AS EDUCATORS. 


“The schools of the Philippines huve done 
much to bring the people of the islands toa 
high stage of development, but in my opinion 
the railways that have been built in the islands 
also have been of great assistance in arousing 
among the inhabitants a keen desire to accept 
the white man’s way,” said James Ross, 
general attorney for the Philippine Railway 
Company, who is in Washington, 


At the Taikoo Dockyard was launched the 
motor driven vessel Ah Kwang, built to the 
order of the Asiatic Petroleum Company. 
Considerable interest is being taken in the 
boat in shipping circles in the Mast, as she is 
the biggest oil vessel launched outside Europe. 
The Ah Kwang is a steel buili craft specially 
constructed for carrying oil in case, her prin= 
cipal dimensions being, length over all 220 
feet, breadth 32 feet, and depth 9 feet 6 


‘“ , ‘noin t islanc fo 1 
inches. I have bee he Is r thirteen 


years, and without fear of contradiction I may 
say that railway construction has done as much 
in its way as soldiers and schools, because 
wherever we built roads the native who had 
previously got little or nothing for their labour 
received rewards that were far in excess of 
anything they had ever expected. It encouraged 
the men to further efforts : it made the lazy 
natives ambitious for the first time in their 
lives, and brought prosperity to communities 
that had been nothing but collections of shacks. 
I have seen places were we built stations that 
were only clusters of thatched houses grow to 
towns inside of a few months. During the 
last three years we have built 200 miles of 
road onthe island of Cebu, and Ioo miles 
in Panay. 


The motive power for main and auxiliary 
purposes is supplied by Bolinder’s motors, 
supplied by the maker’s loca] representatives, 
Messrs, Ulderup and Schluter. The main set 
consists of two four cylinder engines each 
developing 240 brake horse power, which are 
designed for a speed of nine knots with full 
load. The engines are exceedingly simple: 
they reverse direct, there are no valves, cam- 
shafts or gears, and no electric ignition ap- 
pliances to complicate them. 


The oil generally used in these motors as 
fuel, is Tarakan Oil fuel on account of its 
cheapness and because it can be obtained in 
almost every place in China where is a crude 
oi] motor. But all other brands of crude oil 
as well as of kerosene have been used in these 
engines with equally good results. 


“When it is realized that the last rice crop 
of the islands was worth $15,000,000, it 1s 
easily understood that business is_ rapidly 
increasing, and this is due to railway develop- 
ment. Our road has experts traveling along 
its lines all the time giving instructions to the 
natives regarding the planting of rice, cane, 
and other crops. I feel that the railways have 
Tsen Chun-hsuan, Generalissimo of the done their part in the upbuilding of the trade 

Rebel forces of the islands and the people.” 


The Ah Kwang is splendidly fitted, and 
electric light is installed throughout, motive 
power for the dynamo being supplied by a 
direct coupled Bolinder motor. The vessel is 
fitted with one pole mast and awnings al] fore 
and aft and presents a rather unusual appear- 
ance. She is capable of carrying about 40,000 
tins of kerosene when fully loaded. 








General P 


| , ; caans 
oh Wen-wei, one of the rebel General Li Lieh-chun, rebel leader 
leaders with Huang Hsing in Kiangsi 
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CHINA’S BUDGET. 





FIGURES FOR T'irst HALF OF 1913. 


The following, prepared by the Peking Daily 
News,” isa summary of the Budget submitted 
lo the Chung Yt duan for the various offices 
and Yumens of the Cential Government, com- 
mencing from the first to the stxth month of 
the Second Year of the Chinese Repullic. 


EXPLANATIONS, 


The Budget for the Ist to the 6th months of 
the Second Year of the Republic of China is 
divided into General Sections and the Separate 
Sections, and the division of the former are 
called items and those of the latter are called 
details. 


The amounts budgetted are reckoned in 
current dollars down to tenths of a cent. All 
the tael items in the original have been con- 
verted into dollars: hence one “Kuping Tael 
is recorded as $1.50 of the usual currency, 
and one Kinping tael, $1.40. 


The General Sections of the Annual Fx- 
penditure have been recorded according to the 
lists submitted by the various Ministries and 
the organs under their control. With reference 
to the General Sections of Annual Receipts, 
as at present the system of taxation has not 
yet been settled the amount derived from 
receipts is not great, but they have temporarily 
been recorded in ‘accordance with the lists 
submitted by the various ministries, etc. 


In order to avoid errors the Detailed Sections 
of the Receipts and Payments of the various 
ministries have been recorded as received from 
them, 


After auditing the estimated payments 
submitted by the various ministries, this 
ministry compared the figures of the pay- 
ments of the six months for the 
various ministries with those of the Pro- 
visional Budget for the four months propor- 
tionately, and the causes of either increase or 
decrease have been stated in the Detailed 
Sections, so that there will be no misunder- 
standing. With regard to the receipts of the 
various ministries the amount is not a great 
one and moreover the various provinces have 
not yet all submitted reports to this ministry. 
Therefore with the exception of the Ministry 
of Communications the four departments of 
which, the Posts, Telegraph, Navigation and 
Railway, form a special estimate, the receipts 
of which can be recorded, the receipts of the 
rest of the Ministries cannot be similarly treated. 


According to the Provisional Budget the pay 
of the Eight Banners at Peking is grouped 
under the estimate of the Ministry of War, 
while in fact the said pay is connected with 
the livelihood of the Manchu people, and has 
nothing to do with military expenses. Hence 
it has been placed temporarily under the 
estimate of this ministry. With regard to 
the pay of the Banners at Chihli, Jehol 
and Chahar, it has hitherto been issued from 
the treasury of this Ministry. As it has not yet 
been abolished, the amount budgetted for them 
has been half of that which has been allotted 
to them annually. 


According to the estimate of the Ministry of 
War the expenses of the &th division of the 
2nd Army of Nanking include a certain amount 
of bonds of public loans in lieu of cash pay- 
ment, and as such practice would interfere 
with the uniformity of other Ministries, it has 


been left out of the General Sections of the 
Budget. 


_ in compiling the present Budget this Min- 
istry repeatedly telegraphed to the various 
provinces, requesting them to make telegraphic 
replies regarding the remittances they would 
send. According to the telegrams from Chihli 
and other provinces the total amount they 
should remit is more than $18,000,000, Whether 
the said amount is remitted accordingly will be 
decided when the accounts are made up 


As the four departments of the Ministry of 
Communications,—the Railway, the Posts, the 
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Telegraph and the Navigation, and the Mints 
and the Printing and Engraving Bureau, both 
of which are under control of the Ministry of 
Finance, have formed a special estimate, the 
surplus or deficit of these items should have 
been recorded in the total receipts or payment 
of the General Section of the Budget. But, as 
the receipts have not been recorded in the 
original estimates of the Navigation Depart- 
ment and the Printing and Engraving Bureau 
the payments of both alone have been recorded, 
so that there will be no omission and they may 
be easily audited. 

Some of the estimates submitted by the 
various Ministries and the various Yamens at 
Peking, are wanting in details and erroneous, 
and moreover there is a lack of uniformity in 
form. However it is expected that improve- 
ments will soon be effected so that perfection 
may be attained Jater on. 


Gross ToraALs. 


The following are the gross totals of thie 
present Budget, from the first to the sixth 
month of the second year of the Chinese 
Republic :— 

Total Receipts... .. ss. oe «+ $51,330,880 

Total Payments ... oso see eee $168.823,452 

Deficit sss cen eg sen tem, ope SINT OO 72 

When compared with the Provisional Budget 
of the four months, the expenses have in- 
creased tremendously. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURE, 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs: : 
Ordinary «. ... » $1,570.350 
Extraordinary sc. ... s+ s« $453,797 
Total «ec ss we win wen oe S2085,143 

Ministry of the Interior: 

Ordinary, sso coo soe cee ose $1,835,198 
Extraordinary ... -« ss. | $300,510 
Total, «a << wae 62,835,701 


Ministry of Finance 


ese eee 


Ordinary... © sco see cee 9909075703,001 
Extraordinary ... --- se. se $2,867,103 
TOCA axe ec. am ives wee 90,630,104 

Ministry of Education 

ee Se ea $2,238,801 
Extraordinary ... ... .-. -+ $4,048,850 
Potal <., cis ez aux “sm sow $0,207,053 


Ministry of War hota sis 
Ordinary... see eee eee eee coop 20,27 3.449 
Extraordinary .. ... 0 ee -++ $2,563,300 
2 


Total suo cee ace eco cee ee $22,830,758 


Ministry of Navy 
Gi ca oe ee $1,724,034 
Extraordinary ... ss ss see $0,220,250 
Total co <* sae cee ses + 90,054,204 


Ministry of Justice - 
Ordinary... eee eee eee “+* oer $740,448 
Extraordinary sc. see -ee eee $361,587 
Total see eee see eee eee eee $1,102,035 
Minisiry of Agriculture and 
Foresiry 
Ordinary... eee eee eee eee eee $1,369,228 
Extraordinary «++ sso s+ eee $1,545,325 
Total eee coe see E22 2 $2,914,553 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce - 
Ordinary... ees eee vee vee 13,319,050 
Extraordinary ... es ++ S£10,000 
Pita) sic ces cee. ade, aan oe $13,120,050 
Ministry of Communications a 
Ordinary-+. ss. see vee wee wee = $705,224 
Extraordinary + ... see $16,704,423 
Total eee eee eee eee see eee 17,490,047 
Grand Totals 


Ordinaryecs cco +s eee eee = $131,549,308 
Extraordinary ... .0 ese + 37,274,144 
Total sco s92 20 ces $768,823,452 


SuMMARY OF RECF!PTS. . 

‘ 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs... ... _ 18,440.000 
Ministry of Finance ... + se 2,079,109.343 
Ministry of Education 1... .  80,912.024 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry see see cee see oe 
Ministry of Communications ... 
Remittances promised by the 
PFOVINCES wee coe eee 2001 8,551,840.070 
Customs Revenue oe ee see  +e29,700,701.559 


$51,330,879.900 


14,530.970 
276,280,000 


Total cu <u men “aoe 
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REMITTANCES FROM THE PROVINCES. 
$ 
Chihli ... ie me we ee va, VSS 
PONCE asc. ss) ste 20s xen ges 406010200 
FOIFIM cos ses) nce wee (4ea ese ees. 135,000.00 
Heihunelsange «i ss 6 Sex nce 45,000.00 
MOUAR wc ae 0 Se ee et ce SRV 
FINS ste nes cca te ses. wee BG70,53".75 
Chekiang ooe eee oe cia eee se 97 5,000,00 
Kiangsi... ese ose e«e see see 2,955,000.00 
Hunan ese eee see eee oe een eee 2.174,761.50 


SPAMS sss «ce 





ave bp GSE TOO ade TSR RIOIOO 
Shensi ... See, ash’ oem “exer Si, ESA SS 
Sinkiang. es ae awe we |} 695802875 
Shantung er ra ee 
Kiangsi (Public Loan a/c) ... ..« 400,000.00 

$18,551,846.07 








Particulars of Expenditure. 


The Minstry of Foreigs Affairs: 

The expenses for the Ministry itself are 
$264,532, including salaries $161,988. Ex- 
traordinary expenditure $117,000. 

Amount budgetted for Legations and Con- 
sulates abroad. Ordinary $033,756, including 
salaries $609,156. Extraordinary $291,000. 

The Ministry of the Interior: 

The ordinary expenses of the Ministry itself 
are £256,372, including salaries $207,192. Ex- 
traordinary $126,800. 

The Ministry of Finance: 

Ordinary expenses of the President’s Office 
are $226,920, of which $130,950, is for salaries. 
F.xtraordinary $303,000. 

Ordinary expenses of the Tsan Yi Yuan, 
$137,892.25. including salaries $118,228, Ex- 
traordinary $32,800, 

Ordinary expenses of the Cabinet, $159,682.- 
00, including salaries $20,400. Extraordinary 
£6,360. 

Ordinary expenses of the Secretary’s Office 
of the Cabinet, $65,312, including salaries 
$45,002. Extraordinary $3,240, including salaries 
$2,040. 

Ordinary expenses of the Bureau of Legisla- 
tion, under the Cabinet, $39,037.40, includirg 
salaries $32,270.40, and expenses of the Com- 
piling Committee of the Bureau, $34,326, includ- 
ing salaries $34,326. 

Ordinary expenses of the Bureau of Civil 
appointments, $27,210, including salaries $23,040. 
Extraordinary $2,416. 

Ordinary expenses of the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving. $094,605, including salaries 
$43.359. 

Ordinary expenses of the Bureau for Mon- 
golian and Tibetan Affairs, $655,040, including 
salaries $50,976. Extraordinary $200,176. 

Ordinary expenses of the Provisional Bureau 
of Merit, $54,498. including salaries $44,196. 
Extraordinary $1,800, 

Ordinary expenses of the Audit Bureau, 
S68, 809.40, including salaries $62,136. Extra- 
ordinary $4,050, including salaries $3,750. 

Training institute for Book Keeping $2,400, 
including salaries $1,284. 

Ordinary expenses of the Ministry itself, 
$250,512.84, imeluding = salaries $237,1¢2.84. 
Extraordinary $200,080. | 

Ordinary expenses of the Salt Gabelle Office, 
$64,152, including salaries $59,568. 

The pension for the ex-Imperial family $2,- 


$00,000. 

National Debts, $79,199,844.0I. 

Shui Wu Chu $55,155.40, including salaries 
$47,751.08. 

Extraordinary, Balance to be kept by the 
Ministry $2,000,600. 

The Ministry of Education: 

Ordinary expenses of the Minisfry itself 
$198,844, including salaries $172,671. 

The Ministry of War: 

Ordinary expenses of the Miumfistry itselt 
$07,546.041. (salaries not given). Extra= 
ordinary $28,020. 

First Army Division $1,159,702.483, including 
pay $760,075.093. 

2nd Army Division, $1,030,903.772, including 
pay $719,141.641. ; 

3rd Army Division, $1,150,14¢.64, including 
pay $765,993.807. 
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4th Army Division $921,405.928, including 
pay $629,601 .374. : 

5th Army Division $1,018,163.876, including 
pay $650,316,047. 

Peiyuan Arsenal $460,630.257, including 
salaries $125,090.201. ’ 

Hupeh Arsenal $750,034, including salaries 
$241 642. 

Kiangnan Arsenal £084,509.522. 

Expenses of the advisory department, $37,300, 
including salaries $37,300. 

Ordinary expenses of the Nanking armies 
which have been paid by the Ministry of War 
after the abolition of the post of the Resident 
General are as follows: 

(1) The first army of the ex-Rcsident 
Gencral, $1,182,900. 

(2) The second army of the ex=Resident 
General, $1,358,912 in cash and $118,380 in notes 
of the public loan. 

(3) The 8th army division $644,576.574 in 
cash and $65,646 into notes of the public 
loan, 

Ordinary expenses of the Board of the 
Chief of the General Staff, $420,002.72 includ- 
Ing sajaries $307,594.32. Extraordinary $778.890. 

Kung Wei Army, $1,568,270.766, including 
salaries $1,047,733.334- 

Ching Wei Army, $1,270,207.560, including 
salaries $810,336.083, Extraordinary $364,050. 

Yi Army $1,082,181.831, including salaries 
$805,305. 7 50. 
~The Front Wu Wei Army $049, 407.645, in- 
cluding salaries $739,362.134. 

The Military office in the President’s Office, 
© 98,028, including salaries $86,508. Extraordi= 
niry $70,000. 

The Ministry of Navy: 

Ordinary expenses of the Ministry itself, 
$230,118, including salaries $200,712. Extra- 
ordinary $2,001,740. 

The Ministry of Justice: 

Ordinary expenses of the Ministry proper 
$238,964, including salaries $174,306. TExtra- 
ordinary $208,000. 

The Supreme Court, $120,877, including 
salaries $88,932. 

Procuratorate General, $43,451, including 
salaries, $32,730. ° 
The Ministry of Agriculture attd Forestry; 

Ordinary expenses of the Ministry proper, 
$309 241.82, including salaries $190,000. Extra- 

Places for Agricultural Experiments $33,356.= 
30, including salaries $14,245. Extraordinary 
$14,520. 

Fishery Bureau $126,000, including salaries 
83.520. Extraordinary $96,000 

Cultivation Bureau £23,470, including salaries 
$22,776. Extraordinary $3,000. 

Places for the Experimental Cattle Raising 
3,492, including salaries $14,484. Extraordi= 
rv $80,200. 

Forestry Bureau of Kirin $18,600, including 
salaries $15,840. The branches, $41,904, includ= 
ing salaries $32,040. Extraord:nary for bath 
Head and branch bureaux $160,600, 

Places for Forestry Experiments $15,108, in= 
cluding salaries $13,308. Extraordinary 
$13,300, 

[Immigration expenses $642,500, including 
salaries $375,000, Extraordinary salaries 
£583,160, 

Expenses for immigration surveyors $36,400, 
including salaries $26,400, Extraordinary 
$11,000, 

The Mixisiry of Industry and Commerce: 

Ordinary expenses of the Ministry proper, 
$106,556, including salaries $145,776, Extra= 
ordinary $12.000, 

_ The Administrative expenses of the various 
industrial organs $2,820,000. Extraordinary 
$10,900. 

Tie Administrative expenses of the various 
Commercial organs $4,983,000. Extraordinary 
$40,000, , 

The Administrative expenses of the various 
mining organs $3,920,000, Extraordinary $4%,- 
000. : 

Panama exhibition $1,000,000. 

The expenses for the establishment of offices 
for the investigation of industry and commerce, 
$400,060. 

Lhe Minisiry of Communicatio's: 
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WESTINGHOUSE-CROSS 10 H.P. OIL. 
ENGINE 
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Ordinary expenses of the Ministry proper, 
$263,40%, including salaries $230,448. Extra- 
ordinary $39.400. 

Educational expenses $174,025.74. Extra- 
ordinary $62,666. 

Navigation department $267,792. 

I-xtraordinary: Deficit of the Railway De- 
partment $8,830,230; of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment $911,905; of the Navigation Department 
$1,732,500: and the deficit of this ministry to 
he subsidized by the four departments $5,217,- 
“AD 


i--—- 


A PORTABLE OIL ENGINE 


-_ 





The accompanying illustration shows a 
Portable Oil Engine Outfit, consisting of a 
Westinghouse-Cross ro HI Oil Engine, com- 
plete with oil tank, water conling tank, and 
tool box, and mounted on a rigid channel iron 
truck. 

This outfit is about to be shipped to Austra- 
lia for use in agricultural work, and it will be 
noticed that the wheels are specially broad to 
allow of travelling over upscountry roads. 
The engine is fitted with a special arrangement 
for circulating the cooling water, which is pump- 
ed up to the cvlinders and returned to the tank 
through a very fine rose, thus ensuring an ef- 
fective cooling of the water as it leaves the 
engine, 

The “Cross” Engine is of the four-cycle 
semi-Diese] type, and has special patented 
features, which ensure very complet2 com- 
bustion of the fuel, result being very clean 
working, with practicall) no smok from 
the exhaust, or deposit of carbon on vaves of 
cylinders. It ‘s, therefore, possible to work 
for long periods without opening out the 
engine for cleaning purpose. 


THE HUPEH CEMENT 
WORKS 


—_—— 


The following interesting information in 
regard to the cement works at Tayeh, Hupeh, 
has been obtained from Chinese sources by 
the Central China Post:—In the second year 


of Emperor Hsuan Tung the manager of the 
Hupeh Cement Works raised a Japanese loan 
of $360,000 from the Shanling Company on 
condition that the loan should be repaid within 
Six years, the interest to be 7 per cent. per 
annum All the property of the works was 
pledged as security. In the following year a 
Japanese loan of another $360,000 was raised 
from the same company on the same conditions. 
Last year the works could not meet its 
liabilities due to the Japanese firm, and 
negotiations went on for a time to postpone 
repayment and pay additional interest. But 
last November the Japanese creditors finally 
refused to make any arrangement asking for 
the closing of the works. The Wuchang 
government declined the request with plausible 
excuses and instructed the chief of the Bureau 
of Industry to liquidate the debts of the works. 
The Shanling Company threatened to take the 
property of the works by itself, but its threats 
were not carried out. This vear the works 
could not make the fourth instalment of the 
repayment to the Japanese firm in March, and 
the latter sued the debtor before the Wuchang 
government. It was stated in the petition that 
the works owed the Japanese firm 690,000 yen 
in addition to the value of a large quantity of 
coal and engines—some 170,000 yen. The 
government was solicited to stop the cperation 
of the works and to induce the latter to make 
good the repayment within a few weeks. In 
case of the failure of the works to effect the 
repayment, the Wuchang government would 
be asked through the Japanese Consul to sell 
the pronerty of the debtor and the money 
obtained under the sale would be taken as 
repayment. <A _ telegram was sent by the 
Wuchang government to urge the manager of 
the Works to come to Hupeh from Shanghai 
to meet the demands, but in reply the inanager 
stated that a case had been brought in Shanghai 
by the Japanese creditor and that he had to 
face the lawsuit there. In response to the above 
information, the Japanese Consul! informed the 
Wuchang government that the manager was 
not in Shanghai and that the office of the 
works at Shanghai had already been sealed 
up. The government was again requested to 
close the works; otherwise it should be made 
responsible for the losses suffered by the 
creditor, 
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IN MANCHURIA 


BRIEF SURVEY OF AMERICAN COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 


By Dana G. Munro, UNIVERSITY OF 
W ISCONSIN.* 


The three Eastern Provinces of the Chinese 
Empire, collectively known as Manchuria, have 
«4 combined area of about 363,010 square miles, 
and a population variously estimated at Irom 
nfteen to twenty-five millions.) They are 
remarkably rich, both in agricultural products 
and in munerals, 

The soil, with the aid of an abundant and 
fairly uniform rainfall, produces heavy crops 
of beans and grain year after year, without 
showing signs of depletion; while underground 
there are immense deposits, as yet unexploited, 
of gold, silver, copper, lead, and coal. 

The population consists largely ot immigrants, 
who are coming to Maachuria in great numbers 
from the less fertile provinces of the emprre.* 
These are more progressive and less opposed 
to foreigners than the people of many other 
parts of China; and because of this fact, and 
also because of the greater per capita wealth 
due to the richness of the land, Manchuria 
offers an unusually favorable market for 
foreign products. 

In the year 1910, although the provinces 
were just beginning to recover from the 
destructive war recently fought with'n their 
limits, the total volume of their trade 
amounted to $110,000,000, 


METHODS OF COMMUNICATION 


This great commercial activity is partly 
due to the fact that there is no other part 
of the Chinese Empire so accessible to 
foreign enterprise. Most of the :mportant 
cities have been opened to foreign trade, 
and an extensive railway system, combined 
with four large navigable rivers,* has 
afforded transportation such as is unknown 
in the other provinces Until 1898, New- 
chwang, opened ta trade in 1864, was the 
only port of entry for foreign commerce in 
Manchuria, although a certain amount of 
foreign goods came into the country over 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad in the North. 

From Newchwang, merchandise was sent 
into the interior by means of junks on the 
Liao River, or overland bv cart. In 1898, 
Russia opened the port of Dalny, within 
her leased territory of Liaotung, but in 
spite of constant efforts to divert trade to 
the new port, Newchwang still retained its 
commercial leadership. 


In 1901, the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
built by Russia, was opened to traffe, 
connecting these two ports in the South 
with the Trans-Siberian system and with 
the cities of the interior. The Treaty of 
Portsmouth gave the southern section Of 
this line, now called the Southern Man- 
churian Railway, to the Japanese, who 
rebuilt it and replaced the old Russian wice 
gauge by standard gauge, thus making it 
necessary to transship freight at Changchun, 
the point of division. 


Since the war, also, a great number of 
new ports have been opened, and Japan has 
built a railroad connecting Mukden, on the 
Southern Manchurian line, with Antung and 
the Korean Railway. 


China herself is building a railroad from 


*[Reproduced from the “Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science.”’ for 
January. ] 


1The names of the provinees, together with the 
estimated population of each, as give: in the States- 
man's Year Book for 1911, are: Shenking, 10,312,241; 
Kirin, 6,000,000; and Heilung-Chiang, 1,500,000, 


2A recent report from the United States Consul at 
Harbin states that a government commit‘ee, in a two 
weeks’ session at Har bin, sold 40,000 s mall farms in 
Heilung-Chiang Province to immigrants, at a total 
cost to the purchaser of $2.22 per acre. 


8 The Amur, the Sungari, the Yalu, and the Liao. 


Changchun to Kirin, which will draw traffic 
from a large section at present inaccessible. * 
TRADE DISABILITIES 

In spite of these improvements in commercial 
facilities, trade in this section of China is by 
no means free from certain disadvantages 
which have hampered business elsewhere in the 
empire. The most serious of these is the 
appalling chaos of the currency system. This 
cannot be described here, but the state of 
affairs can be imagined trom the statement 
that there are generally at least a dozen forms 
of money circulating at each port, and that 
these vary considerably from month to month 
in their rate of exchange, not only in regard 
to gold, but also in regard to each other. Such 
a condition adds a gambling element to the 
most conservative business. Recently, on 
account of pressure from the United States 
and other powers, steps have been taken 
towards the adoption of a uniform currency 
throughout the empire, and a_ substantial 





The Famous Pagoda at Liaoyang 


improvement is looked for in the next few vears. 
Another hindrance to trade is the tariff 
system. lLikin, or transportation dues are 
levied on merchandise at every point where it 
is possible to establish a barrier, and the 
resulting expense and annoyunce burden com- 
merce considerably. The payment of a 2} per 
cent. ad valorem surtax at the maritime customs 
house is supposed legally to free foreign goods 
from these dues, but the transit passes secured 
in this way are often not respected in the 
interior. 
Tue PRINCIPAL Exports 
Nevertheless, on account of the improvement 
of trade routes and the opening up of the 
4According to the Daily Consular Reports for Noy. 18, 
1911, the Antung-Mukden line was to have been open 
to traffic about Nov. 3, 1911, and the Changchun- 
Kirin line by the end of 1912. [Our readers are 


aware that both lines are now open.—ED.] 
5 See Monthly Consular Reports No. 300, p. 93- 


country, there has in recent years been a great 
development both of the export and of the 
import trade of Manchuria. 

The principal] exports are beans. bean-cake and 
bean-oil, produced mostly in the two southern 
provinces. Since the Chino-Japanese war of 
1894-5. Japan has bought practically all of 
Manchuria’s bean crop, and her control of the 
export trade has been an important factor in 
the competition for the import trade. Recently, 
small shipments of beans and bean-oil have 
been made to Europe, and European firms in 
the Orient hope to increase these to offset 
Japan’s advantaye.® 

In the northern section much grain is 
produced, which is for the most part consumed 
locally. The neighboring Russian-Siberian 
provinces, however, are dependent on this 
section for flour, grain and wheat, and as they 
develop by colonization, Northern Manchuria 
is certain to hecome more and more prosperous, 

Other leading items in the export trade are 
lumber, wild silk, and minerals. The lumber 
is cut under Japanese direction from the 
forests onthe Yalu River. The wild silk 
industry is chiefly in southeastern Shenking. 

The vast mineral resources of the coun~ 
try are as yet comparatively undeveloped, 
although there is an average annual output 
of about $10,060,000 in value from the gold, 
silver, copper, lead and iron mines,’ 
which are operated chiefly by the natives, 
and a large amount of coal is taker from 
the Japanese mines at Fushun, for use on 
the railroad and on steamers. 


Crietr [MportTs 


The import trade covers 2 wide range 
of articles, but there are certain great staples 
which have always formed the bulk of 
foreign shipments to this region. The most 
important of these are manufactures of 
cotton, which exceed in value all other 
foreign imports put together. 

Other items are kerosene, which is more 
andmore widely used, luinber and tobacco.§® 


Flour, brought from the United States, 
once stood high in the list, but the great 
output of the mils in Northern Manchuria, 
which can grind the native wheat and sell 
it at a price which no foreign flour can 
touch, has driven out the American product. 

At present, there is a promising but as 
vet undeveloped market for machinery of 
all kinds, especially for modern agricultural 
implements, which could be used to geod 
advantage on the rather large farms of the 
region. These goods must be sold by native 
dealers in native stores, and the primary 
consideration which determines the popu- 
larity of an article is its cheapness. The 
better grades of Western manufactures find 
a market only among the small European 
element, while inferior goods, produced by 
cheap Oriental labor, and sold at a low 
price, are readily accepted. The Chinese are, 
however, good judges of quality, and are 
ready tO pay better prices for superior goods 

if they can afford to, so that as the country 
develops there will undoubtedly be an increas- 
ing demand for first-class products. 


DISCRIMINATION BY RUSSIA 


Before the Russo-Japanese war, Manchuria 
imported more goods from the United States 
than from any other foreign country, and 
American imports at Newchwang between 1900 


8In 1910, the total exports of bean products 
through Vladivostok, Dairen (Dalny), and New- 
chwang were: Beans, 920.266 tons (average price $14,450 
per ton); bean-cake, 516.160 tons; bean-oil, 40.124 
tons. [n 1909, of $13,926,522 total foreign exports at 
Daluy, bean products accounted for $12,884,043, Exports 
10 Japan were $8,312,538. 

7 Monthly Consular Reports, No. 319, p. 69- 

Simports of tobacco, especially in the form of 
cigarettes, have increased immensely within the last 
few years, probably because of the curtailment of the 
supply of opium. 
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and 1904 amounted to about five million dollars 
annually. By far the most important com- 
modities in this trade were cotton piece goods. 

In 1901, out of a total of $24,513,002 native 
and foreign imports at Newchwang, $14,000,- 
000 represented cotton products, and of this 
about one-third was native Chinese textvles, 
one-third American piece goods, and the rest 
chiefly imports of yarn trom India, Great 
Britain, Japan, and China. 

In 1902, about thirty-five per cent. ol the 
total foreign imports at Newchwang came 
from the United States, and the greater part 
of this was cotton goods. _ 

In 1903, the total foreign imports were 
$13,314,012, and America’s share was $5,502,255, 
of which $4,873,900 was cotton goods. These 
figures will suffice to show the position held 
by the United States in former years in regard 
to the most important import of Manchuria,10 
The balance of the goods from America 
consisted chiefly of flour and kerosene, for 
each of which Manchuria offered a very 
important and continually expanding market. 

Between 1901 and 1904, American commerce 
suffered considerably from the policy of 
Russia. This power had always exercised 
great influence in Manchuria, and she had, under 
various pretexts, finally established a measure 
of military control over the provinces. When 
she leased the Liaotung Peninsula in 1898, and 
opened Dalny as a free port, she blocked the 
establishment of a Chinese customs house 
there until July, 1903. In 1901, as a result ot 
the Boxer uprising, she occupied 
Newchwang. The same year, the 
Chinese Eastern Railway was 
opened to traffic, under her control. 


By discrimination in rates, and 
by preventing the collection of 
customs duties at Dalny, she at= 
tempted to divert to that port, 
where her own merchants were 
established, the trade formerly en- 
joyed by Newchwang, which was 
the base of the commerce carried 
on in Manchuria by other foreign 
countries. She also took measures 
to increase her own imports to the 
provinces. Fourteen steamers, sub- 
sidized to the amount Of $309,000 
annually! were put in operation 
between European Russia and 
Vladivostok, Port Arthur and 
Dalny; and the Russo-Chinese 
Bank advanced large sums _ to 
Chinese merchants for the purchase 
of Russian goods. The same bank 
established a commercial branch 
to sel] Russian oil and = sugar. 
While other foreigners were still ex- 
cluded from the interior. Russian subjects 
were to be found everywhere, building flour 
mills, meat packing establishments, and 
factories, opening mines, and selling Russian 
goods. Harbin, founded by the railroad 
company in 1896, had a European population 
of 60,000 in 1904, and other Russian settlements 
increased rapidly in size. 

AMERICAN FLOUR AND OIL SUFFER, 

This policy, however, was not entirely 
successful. Russian trade was stimulated, but 
it by no means drove out that of other nations 
American cotton goods were imported in as 
zreat quantities as before, although the Russian 
government was exerting every effort to 
supplant them by the product of Russian mills, 
and the volume of American trade thus 
remained nearly the same. 

Nevertheless, because of the competition of 
Russian oil imported duty free at Dalny and 
carried at low rates on the railroad, the 
importation of American kerosene at New- 
chwang fell from 3,172,000 gallons in 1991, to 
603,180 gallons in 1902; and American flour 

® The figures given here are taken from the reports of 
Cnited States Consuls, who secured them from the 
reports of the Native and Imperial Maritime Customs. 
As there has been almost no period since 1900 when 
there have been customs houses at all the ports of entry 
in Manchuria, such statistics must be considered rather 
as comparative than as exact. 
2° In addition to the trade at Newchwang, there was 
also a certain amount at Dalny, but no statistics 

are -available for this because the customs house 

was uct established there until July, 1903. 

11§.U. Consular Reports, Vol. 73, p. 40. 
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was almost driven frem the market by the 
product of the Russian mills near Harbin, 
But these articles made up only a small part of 
the total trade. 

Russia's control of the railroad was not so 
great an advantage as it seemed, since the 
cost of transporting bulky freight on it was 
prohibitive, and thus it was not nearly so 
effective a means of distribution in the interior 
as were the junks on the Liao River at 
Newchwang. It had already become evident 
that Russia could not hope to monopolize the 
commerce of Manchuria without a more 
serious disregard of the ‘‘ open door” than she 
had vet shown, when the war with Japan 
drove her out of the southern province and 
contined her influence to the sparsely scttled 
North. 


AMERICA’S LEADERSHIP LOST, 


After the restoration of peace, American 
trade in Manchuria seemed to have a clear 
field, The subsidized Russian lines to Port 
Arthur and Dalny had disappeared, and the 
disorganized condition of the country had 
caused the flour mills in the North to close, so 
that American flour was in greater demand 
than ever before. American kerosene was 
in full control of the market, and American 
cotton goods seemed to have no important 
competitor, for over $9,000,000 worth were 
imported into Manchuria in the year 1905. 
iwThe year after the war was one of unprece- 
dented commercial activity. There followed. 





A Tea Hong at Mukden 


however, a period of depression. Foreign 
imports at Newchwang decreased by one-half 
in 19060, and decreased further in 1907. This 
was due partly to the fact that Dalny was again 
without a customs house, but chiefly to the 
disastrous effects of the war on the interior. 

In 1008, a healthy revival set in, and the 
total imports increased steadily throughout 
Manchuria, especially with the opening of 
Antung, Mukden, and the important cities of 
the North. American trade, however, improved 
but little and soon began to fall off. 

In 1908 and 1909, American consuls reported 
serious decreases in the amount of goods 
coming trom the United States. 

In 1910, our imports had fallen to a com- 
paratively insignificant ngure, and our trade in 
cotton goods, that is, the great bulk of all our 
trade, had jargely passed into foreign hands. 
Our position of leadership in the Manchurian 
market was lost. 


RISE OF JAPANESE COMMEKCE, 


The nation which almost alone profited by 
this immense decline in American trade was 
Japan. In order to explain the great com- 
mercia! advance of this power in Manchuria, it 
is necessary to sketch briefly the history of her 
systematic attempts to secure markets there 
for her products. 

In the first place, Japan’s geographical loca- 
tion gives her a decided advantage over 
Western nations competing with her for 
Manchurian trade. She is far nearer to China 
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than any of her rivals, and is thus able to 
maintain regular, efficient, and cheap trans- 
portation with all of the ports in Shenking 
Province and with Vladivostok, where many 
goods are imported for use in the North. Her 
ownership of Korea makes it possible for her 
to send quick freight from Tokio to Harbin 
almost all the way by rail, over the Korean 
railroad and the Antung-Mukden line. She 
has a further advantage in her practical 
monopoly of the foreign export trade of the 
provinces, since a firm in China which does 
not do exporting as well as importing is 
exposed to serious financial difficulties from 
the variations in the rate of exchange. 

Japan has not only made the most of her 
natural advantages in order to secure for 
herself the trade of Manchuria, but she has 
also taken extraordinary measures to assist her 
exporters. She had always enjoyed the greater 
part of the shipping and a fair share of the 
commerce of the provinces, but even before her 
war with Russia ended, it became evident that 
she intended to take advantage of her military 
occupation of the country to establish her trade 
sti!l more firmly. 


PUSHING JAPANESE INTERESTS. 


Great quantities of goods were sent into the 
interior, and after the conclusion of peace, the 
transports which carried the army home made 
their return trips profitable by bringing 
thousands of immigrants, who established 
themselves everywhere as farmers and 
merchants. While these merchants 
were doing an excellent business, 
foreign traders were rigorously 
excluded from the interior on the 
ground that military secrets were 
involved.13 

It was asserted that the Japanese, 
supported by .their troops, refused 
to pay the likin dues to which the 
goods of other nationalities were 
subjected, and further that they 
seized all of the desirable land in 
the cities which, according to treaty 
provisions, were soon to be opened 
to foreign trade.14 All concessions 
obtained orclaimed by the Russians 
were taken over by the Japanese 
as a matter of course. 

In the summer of 1906, a great 
industrial and commercial exposi-= 
tion was held at Mukden to 
promote interest in Japanese 
products, and similar expositions 
were subsequently organized in 
other cities. Great quantities of 
Japanese goods were brought in 
duty-free at Dalny and over th Korean 
boundary, while other foreign goods were 
going through the customs house at New- 
chwang.1s These conditions were ameliorat- 
ed with the gradual opening of the interior in 
1906 and 1997, and comparative equality of 
opportunity was again restored when customs 
houses at Dalny, Antung and Tatungkou, ports 
which had formerly been under Japanese 
control, were established on July 1, 1907. 

Equality of opportunity, however, could not 
he said to exist. Japan stil! retained control of 
the railroad, and, to a certain extent, of the 
financial system. By means of the railroad, 
she attempted to divert the trade of New- 
chwang to Dalny, or Dairen, as it 1s now 
officially called, by discriminatory rates, much 
as Russia had done. This policy has 
undoubtedly increased the commercial im- 
portance of the latter, although the former is 
still the chief port of entry. Japan also 
retained a certain amount of control over the 
currency of the provinces, which gave her 
banks an opportunity practically to regulate 
12 See the report of Special Agent Crist, in Monthly 

Consular Reports, No. 301. 

13 The United States Foreign Relations for 1906 
record numerous complaints from American 
merchants who were not allowed to go into the 
inte rior to look after their prop. rty and interests. 

14 In 1906, the Chinese government had great difficulty 
in finding a site for the customs house at Antung, 
because the Japanese had taken possession of all of 
the land on the river front. See Foreign Relations 
for 1906, p- 221. 

15 In 1907, it was estimated that Japanese imports to 
Manchuria in 1906 amounted to over $12,000,000, of 
which less than $1,500,000 paid duty at Newchwang. 
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Beans awaiting Transportation at Changchun. 


the rate of exchange. During the war with 
Russia, Manchuria had been flooded with 
Japanese “ war notes,’ which were called in 
after the conclusion of peace and exchanged 
for notes issued by the Yokohama Specie Bank. 
These made up a large part of the currency, 
especially in Shenking, and were naturally a 
great aid in establishing a strong Japanese 
banking system. 

When Manchuria was finally re-opened to 
foreign trade, Japanese products had secured 
a frm footing in the interior. Foreign 
merchants believed that this would be lost with 
the removal of the extraordinary advantages 
conferred by military occupation, but it soon 
became evident that even with the “open door” 
Japan was now a very dangerous competitor. 
The imperial government and the _ great 
business interests of the country united in a 
systematic attempt to get control of the import 
as well as the export trade of Japan‘s new 
“sphere of influence,” as a part of their general 
scheme for national economic and industrial 
development. The liberal and progressive 
element, which was in complete political control 
after leading the nation to victory over Russia, 
extended the time-honored system of economic 
paternalism and did everything in its power to 
promote the national industrial prosperity. The 
railways were already owned by the government, 
and the steamship lines were controlled through 
large subsidies. Manufactures were encourag- 
ed, and where an industry was injured by 
competition a trust was formed and placed 
under government supervision. For the 
surplus manufacturing products, and especially 
for those of the cotton mills, Manchuria 
offered an excellent outlet, if the United 
States could only be ousted from its com- 
mercial leadership there. The government and 
the manufacturers accordingly turned their 
attention to this task. 


OuSTING WESTERN PRODUCTS. 


On May 30, 1906, the Jiji Shimpo announced 
that several large Japanese spinning and 
weaving companies had united in the Man- 
churian Export Guild to advance their common 
‘terests and to export their goods under a 
common trade-mark. 


The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, the leading 
commercial house of Japan, was to act as the 
general agent of this guild in Manchuria, and 
the Yokohama Specie Bank and other institu- 
tions were to loan money at 444 per cent to 
merchants doing business there to enable them 
to purchase Japanese goods. The government 
kuaranteed these loans, and also’ secured 
favourable rates on the railroads and on the 
subsidized steamship lines, 


In Manchuria itself, permanent representa- 
tives were appointed at all important towns, 
and travelling salesmen, well equipped with 
samples of goods and speaking Chinese fluently, 
were sent throughout the country. The consuls 
in the Eastern provinces offered every possible 
assistance,and the manufacturers at home 
carefully followed their suggestions. 
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In addition 
commercial stus 
dents, paid by the 
government, and 
under the direc- 
tion of the near- 
est consul, stu- 
died the trade 
condtiion in each 
locality, and their 
reports enabled 
the export houses 
to work more in- 
telligently than 
was possible for 
those of other 
nations. 


In Japan itself, 
the mills steadily 
endeavored to 
improve the 
quality of their 
output, which 
was at first of 
a very inferior 
grade, and finally 
succeeded in making it nearly as good as, 
while far cheaper than, similar Western 
products. 


ASCENDANCY OF JAPAN’S TRADE 


This policy has met with remarkable success, 
In spite of the ingrained respect of Chinese 
merchants for long established trade-marks, 
and in spite of the intense unpopularity of 
Japanese goods caused by the dispute over 
the seizure of the steamer Tatsu Maru in 1908, 
and by the resentment among the Chinese at 
the Japanese policy in Manchuria itself, the 
imports of cotton goods from the Island 
Empire have now taken the leading place in 
the Manchurian market.16 


The methods used to attain this position have 
been severely criticised. The counterfeiting of 
trade-marks, in particular, has caused much 
bitterness on the part of Western merchants, 
and strenuous efforts have been made to secure 
adequate protection against this practice. In 
1904, in accordance with her treaty obligations, 
China adopted a series of regulations for this 
purpose, which have proved entirely inadequate. 
In the following years, the United States made 
agreements with numerous powers for mutual 
protection by means of the consular courts in 
China, but Japan did not enter into such a 
compact. Trade-marks are of even more 
importance in China than in occidental 
countries, because the Chinese consumer always 
endeavors to secure the brand he has been 
accustomed to use, recognizing it by the trade- 
mark, 


The decline of American trade in Manchuria 
is due primarily to Japanese competition, but 
the development of the native Chinese industries 
is a factor that should not be overlooked. The 
trade in native goods profited greatly from the 
steady decline in the value of silver which set 
in after the war, since this made the silver 
prices of foreign articles, which were manu- 
factured by lJabor- 
ers paid in gold, 
much higher than 
those of goods 
made by laborers 
who still received 
their customary 
wages in silver. 

Chinese cotton 


goods, manufac= 
tured chiefly at 
Shanghai, have 


been gaining in 
popularity in Man- 
churia for at least 
ten years, since 
they are low-priced 
and are said to be 
of durable quality. 
The once large 
importations of 
American flour had 
already ceased be= 
fore the war. After 
the war the mills 
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in the North were unable to distribute their 
products in the South because of the destruc- 
tion of part of the railroad, and great quantities 
of American flour were brought in. This 
importation practically ceased with the with- 
drawal of the army and the rebuilding of the 
railroad, and American flour is not now seen in 
Manchuria. 


WHERE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS FAILED 


The competition of Japanese and native 
commerce was indeed formidable, but it could 
never have overcome the established reputation 
and popularity of American goods in so short 
a period if the exporters of the United States 
had made any intelligent effort to retain their 
hold on the Manchurian market. 


The one real fundamental cause of the 
decline in our trade has been the way in which 
it has been handled. ; 


In the first place, there has never been any 
regular direct steamer communication between 
our ports and those of Manchuria, although 
the volume of our trade and the great saving 
in the cost of transhipment would make such 
a service very valuable. 


Our goods have generally gone to Shanghai, 
and have been imported into Manchuria from 
theré largely by Chinese merchants or by firms 
of other nationalities, that is, the sale of our 
products has been in the hands of our com- 
mercial rivals.17 


In the second place, American exporters seem 
to have paid no attention to the suggestions of 
consuls at Manchurian ports as to the peculiar 
requirements of the Manchurian market. 
Instead of sending samples of goods, which 
are an absolute necessity there, as a Chinaman 
will not buy wares which he has not seen, they 
have sent catalogues in English, which are 
entirely unintelligible to most of the nierchants 
whom it is necessary to reach. 


Complaints are constantly heard of care- 
lessness in packing and in sending shipments. 

Little effort, moreover, has been made to 
develop the great opportunitics which Man- 
churia offers for the extension of trade into 
new lines, although the Consular Reports for 
the last decade have been full of suggestions 
regarding such possibilities. In short, the 
former American leadership in this trade has 
gone practically by default, because of the 
incompetence and carelessness of American 
exporters. 


The present commercial position of the 
United States in Manchuria may be summarized 
as follows: 


16 In 144, according to the Jiji Shimpo (quoted in 
U.S. Foreign Relations for 1906), the imports of 
sheetings and drills from Japan at Newchwang and 
Dalny were valued at only $18,206, as compared with 
$5,547 .900 worth from the United States. The change 
effected by Japan's policy is striking- 

17 In 1905, when our trade in Manchuria reached its 
highed point. there were three American business 
hous s there, out of a total of 143 foreign estab- 
lishments. (Monthly Consular Reports, No. 306, p- 
»).) In 1907, American trade was largely handled 
by the firm which was also agent for the Japanese- 
Manchur‘an Export Guild, and by a German firm. 
(Monthly Consular Keports, No 3i8,p 102. 
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Imports are practically confined to cotton 
goods, kerosene and tobacco, of which cotton 
goods are still the most important, although 
they have seriously decreased within the last 
three years.18 


Our trade in kerosene and in_ tobacco, 
especially cigarettes, is still] prosperous because 
these have been sold by aggressive and in- 
telligent companies which have followed the 
same methods as are employed by Japanese 
firms in extending their trade. 


The Standard O1!l Company is far ahead of 
its competitors from Sumatra, Russia and 
Borneo, and in I9!t0 over ten million gallons 
of American kerosene were imported out of a 
total of not quite fifteen million, 


The British-American Tobacco Company, 
which is practically an American concern, has 
been able to compete with no little success 
against the products of the Japanese govern- 
ment monopoly, largely because its factories 
are located at Shanghai, so that it has-.the 
advantages of direct transportation and of 
cheap Oriental labor. Fach-of the firms has 
an effective selling organization in the interior. 


With the exception of these two lines, 
however, our trade is at present either gone 
or rapidly disappearing. 


JAPAN’S PRESENT Poticy 


How much chance will there be in the future 
for American trade to regain its former 
position in Manchuria? The an- 
swer to this question will depend 
largely on the respect shown by 
Japan for the “open door,” the 
principle of equal opportiunty for 
the commerce and industry of all 
nations. At the present time, it seents 
probable that the Mikado’s governs 
ment will continue to respect this 
principle, both from necessity and 
from regard for its own interests. 


In the first place, it is not likely 
that Japan will be able to acquire 
more extensive political control over 
the Eastern Provinces than she al- 
ready enjoys. Japanese inimigration 
to Manchuria has not been large, 
because, asaclose student of Chinese 
conditions has pointed out, her im- 
migrants have never been able to 
compete with the native — stock 
either as merchants or as farmers.19 

The country will remain distinctly 
Chinese, and any outside control 
must take the form of domination 


rather than of absorption. More- 
over, any attempt seriously to 
interfere with foreign trade 


would bring on the active hostility of all 
the other powers which are important in 
astern affairs, and especially that of the 
United States and Great Britain, whose 
friendship Japan could not afford to Jose. 
These powers, even if they did not consider 
their own commerce, would not tolerate any 
interference with the tariff or with the trade on 
which the amount of the duties levied depends 
because of their interest in the Chinese debt, 
which is secured by the customs revenues. 
China herself. also, would be an insuperable 
obstacle to Japanese political control in Man- 
churia. The concessions now held by Japan 
for the most part revert to China at the end of 
varying periods, and in view of the remarkable 
national development of the Celestial Empire 
during the last few years, it seems probable 
that she will be able to insist on and secure 
her rights when these periods expire, 


18 J+ 1905, the Unit d States practically monopolized 
the trate in piece goods. The number of picees 
of drills, Jeans, and = sheetin s imported into 
Manchuria during the last two years was, however, 
as follows: 

Drills Jeans Sheetings 
1909 1910 109) ©1910) 909 19} 

American --. 319,48 186,698 98,111 3,968 706,735 378.121 

Japanese -.. 114,814 252.342 220.0... sce ccees. 261.743 64.574 

British -.... 2,309 6,750 278,258 323.246 69,998 15.251 

These figures, given in the Daily Consular Reports for 
Nov. 18, 1911, clearly show the gains made by Japan 
in the import of these wares. 


19 J, W. Jenks in the Outlook, March 11, 1911. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF THE OPEN Door 


Moreover, even if Japan were able to shut 
out the commerce of other nations from 
Manchuria, it would not be to her interest to 
do so. Her geographical advantages alone 
enable her to control a large share of the trade 
in commodities which she produces, and the 
increased prosperity which the general com- 
mercial development of the country will carry 
with it must, in the long run, be favorable to 
Japanese exporters. 


The few American merchants who have 
shown sufficient interest in Menchuria to send 
their goeds tothe commercial expositions, held by 
the Japanese at all of the important distributing 
points, report that they were treated with 
courtesy and that their goods were wel! 
exhibited at very reasonable charges. It must 
also be considered that Japanese capita] can 
never suffice for the development ot the great 
concessions of which Japan took possession 
after the war. For the sake of these, foreign 
capital must be attracted to the country, and 
this can only be done by the frank acceptance 
of the “open door” policy. 


The actions of Japan which have recently 
given rise to thenumerous accusations that she 
intended to do away wit the open door in 
Manchuria, may generally be ascribed, not so 
muchto a desire to injure foreign commerical 
interests as to a determination to maintain the 
value of her own concessions. [Tor instance, 





Sacking Beans at Changchun 


the opposition to China’s attempts to build the 
Hsinmintun-Fakumen railroadinto the interior 
has arisen from a fear that this line would 
compete with the Japanese-owned Southern 
Manchurian Jine and would also draw trace 
away from the Japanese port of Dairen, or 
Dalny. 

The indirect attempts to injure the commerce 
of Newchwang are due to a desire to make 
Dairen more prosperous. Whatever the secon- 
dary effects of Japans policy may be, she 
seems to have no intention, at present, of trying 
to stifle foreign enterprise, and where foreign 
trade is being driven out, it 1s not by a system 
of exclusion but by strenuous competition. 


It should be remembered, moreover, that 
Japan’s sphere of influence covers only about 
one-third of Manchuria. The two-thirds still 
under the influence of Russia jis, it is true. less 
thickly populated and less important com- 
mercially, but a Jarge immigration is constantly 
increasing its value as a market, and it is said 
to be fully as fertile as the southern region. 


Without some radical violation of the open 
door principle, however, which will be as dif- 
ficult for her as for Japan, Russia’s commercial 
rivalry will not be formidable here. The cost 
of bringing bulky goods from Europe on the 
railroad is prohibitive, and goods brought by 
sea must come through Vladivostok, which is 
closed by ice part of the year, or through the 
southern ports and from there into the interior 
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on the Japanese railway. In either case, the 
sea route from European Russia is longer and 
more expensive than that from the United 
States. Japanese trade has already secured a 
foothold north of Changchun, and no doubt 
properly handled American trade could do the 
same, 

It seems probable, then, that in the future 
Manchuria will be open to the commerce of al! 
nations on equal terms, 


AMERICAN METHODS Must CHANGE, 


There is no reason why American exporters, 
by adopting a new policy, should not be able to 
increase greatly the sale of our products there, 
if they will only make an effort to do so. 
American banks should be established in the 
principal Manchurian trade centers and Man- 
churian products should be brought direct to 
the United States. 


A considerable amount of Manchurian bean- 
oil is now used here, but it is imported from 
Furope, after being expressed there.20 In 
addition, an efheient method should be adopted 
for selling goods after they have reached the 
Eastern Provinces, 

In dealing with Chinese merchants, personal 
relations by means of local agents are 
necessary, and samples of wares should be 
used rather than cataJogues written ‘n English. 

[f a really effective policy were adopted, 
soon we should again be sending !arge 
quantities of goods to Manchuria. 

Even though our cotton products 
were Unable to compete with the 
government-aided output of Japanese 
mills, we could still sell machinery 
of all kinds, and stoves, shoes. con- 
densed nulk, and countless other 
manufactures for which a demand 
exists or will soon exist in the 
Manchurian market. We could thus 
always have a fair share in this 
trade, whereas at present the amount 
of American goods imported grows 
smaller each year. 

It would be a great misfortune for 
American industry if we should lose 
entirely our part in this already 
great and rapidly growing trade: 
and if this isto be avoided, an active 
policy of developing our Manchurian 
commerce nust be inaugurated at 
once. 

-9 Under the Payne-Aldrich tariff the duty 
on, beans is 45 cents per bushel of 60 
pounds, which jis nearly 100 per cent in 
the case «f Manchurian beans. This 
natural'y world prevent their import- 


ation into this country. The duty on 
express: d Oils is only 24 per cent. 


—<$ ______. 


ENTERPRISES IN 
MANCHURIA. 





Much has been done toward the development 
of South Manchuria since the Chinese Eastern 
Railway was transferred to the control] of! 
Japanese authorities, says the China Tribune, a 
Japanese weekly newspaper published at 
Tientsin. Prior to the outbreak of hostilities 
between Russia and Japan no enterprise worth 
mentioning existed in that region, but now 
factories are bwit in almost all large cities 
found in the district within the sphere of 
Japanese influence. The following area few 
of the enterprises now under operation in 
South Manchuria :— 


CHINA-JAPAN MAatcu Co., Lop, 


Location—Changchun. 

Capital—Y 30,000, invested by Japanese and 
Chinese at the ratio of 9 Japanese 
to one Chinese. 

Manayement—Under the sole control = of 
Japanese; very good result is being 
attained. 

Ouiput—150 cases a day (working only during 
day.) 

Distribution—40% of the output is consumed 
in Changchun, and the balance is 
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Beans Awaiting Transportation at Changchun 


shipped to Nungan, Kirin and other 
districts. 
Dividend—15% per annum. 

HISInTAI KUNGSSU 
Organized—lIn the fall of 1910. 
Capitael—Nominally half a million yen; the 

amount paid up, Y 125,000. 
Locatton—Changchun. 
Object—Manufacture of bean-cake. 
Organization—Joint stock company made up 
of Chinese and Japanese. 
Machinery—A steam engine of 70 horse power 
and two boilers. 

Output—2,500 piculs of bean-cake per day 
(working day and night). 
Manugement—The company, beside manufac- 
turing beanceke, deals in the tran- 
saction of beans during the bean 
season; its business result is 

splendid. 


TiEWLING Frour MILL. 


Organized—In December, 1909. | 

Capital—Nominally one million yen; -paid up 
half a million yen. 

Location—Tiehling. 

Output—Maximum manufacturing power is 
1,600 sacks in 24 hours. 

Rusiness Prospects—Owing to the sudden rise 
in price of kaoliang, the daily food 
of the Chinese in Manchuria, the 
demand for flour increased. This 
together with the failure of the 
wheat crop in North Manchuria, 
forcing the Harbin Flour Mill under 
the management of Russians to raise 
the price of its product, placed the 
company in a very favorable con- 
dition, with the result that a branch 
mill is being established at Chang- 
chun. 


THE CHANGCHUN BRANCH MILI. 


The Building—In course of construction, with 
the prospect of operating during this 
spring. 

Plan—It is on a much larger scale than the 
main factory at Changchun. The 
site of the mill comprises 4,800 sq. 
ft. The machinery will be operated 
by electric current furnished by the 
South Manchuria Railway Power 
House at Changchun. 

KWANGI KUNGSSU 
Organized—In March, 1011, 
Location—Mukden.. 

Capital—Three million dollars. 

Object—To manufacture sheetings. 

Organization—A fimited partnership of four 
Chinese. 

Machinery—Thirty ‘ocms manufactured at 
Nagoya, Japan; the motive power is 
furnished by a kerosene engine, 

Mill-hands—Forty-five men, salaries ranginr 
from seven to twenty dollars peg 
month. 

Output—Thirty pieces per day, a piece measur- 
ing forty yards. 

Yarn—Furnished by Mitsui Bussan, 

Business Prospecis—Owing to the prevailing 
high price of cotton yarn, the com- 
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pany is unable 
to realize an- 
ticipated pro= 
fit, but when 
strict attention 
is paid the op= 
portunity to 
purchase yarn, 
a better result 
may be obtain= 
ed. 


ANGLO - AMERI= 
cAN TOBACCO 
FACTORY 


Established —in 
the spring of 
I 


Location — Muk- 
den, outside 
of Small West 
Gate. 

Amount Invested—Y 120,0c0, 

Hands Employed—About three 
Chinese, 

Occupation—It purchases leaf tobacco produced 
in Manchuria, and compressing them, 
ships to the cigarette factories at 
Shanghai and Hankow, beside manu- 

facturing cigarettes. 

Business Onutlook—Although the cigarettes 
manufactured at the Hankow and 
Shanghai factories constitute about 
6% of the total consumption in 
Mukden, the business outlook of the 
company here is not very bright. 


hundred 


SANLIN KuNGSSU 


Established—In 1906, 

Locattion—Mukden. 

Capital—T wenty thousand dollars, 

Object—To manufacture cigarettes for Chinese 
demand. 

Hands En:ployed—Over fifty Chinese. 

Output—About eighty thousand dollars in 
value per annum. 

Managemeni—Under the control of a Japanese 
called Iwaya. The supply being 
insufficient for growing demand, the 
extension of the factory is being 
contemplated. 


SENYANG Horst Car Co. 


Location—Mukden. 

Capital—$199,0c0, invested by Okura & Co. and 
Chinese at the ratio of 4 to 6. 

Object—To operate a horse car line for three 
miles between the railway station 
and Small West Gate. 

Business Outlook—The company clears a profit 
of 15,000 to 16,000 dollars a year. 


Hozumt GLASS FACTORY 


Organized—In June, 1906, 

Location—Mukden. 

Capital—Y. 25,000. 

Object—To manufacture glass-ware for Chi- 

nese demand. 

Hands Employed—Twelve Japanese and thirty- 

two Chinese. 

Output—Annual product amounting in value 

to 35,000 dollars. 

Business Outlook—Owing to the advancement 
of tasteamong 
the Chinese 
since the re= 
volution, de- 
mand for 
glassware has 
considerably 
increased. The 
company has 
a very bright 
future before 
it. 

GOVERN MENT 

MANUAL TRAIN- 

ING INSTITUTION 


Established — 1n 
August, 1909. 

Lecation — Muk-« 
den, 

Amount Invested 
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—Tls. 30,000 for building, Tis. 
20,000 for machinery andmaterials, 
beside twenty thousand taels for 
annual running expenses. 

Object—To teach Chinese weaving, carpentry, 
dying, embroidery, manufacturing 
lacquer ware, hard ware, carpets, and 
leather. , . 

No. of Men ta be allaowed—f ive hundred in all, 
three hundred of whom to be trained 
at government expense. 


TAICHANG KUNGSSU 


Established—In 1910, 

Location—Liaoyang. 

Cupital—$ 20,000. 

Object—Manufacturing cotton piece goods. 

Hands Employed—Over forty men. 

Dividend—The year before iast, a dividend of 
20% was declared. 


SAMTAI YUFANG 


Established—In May, 1997. 

Location—Main factory at Yingkow with a 
branch at Daireun. 

Capital—Half a million yen. > ee 

Organization—A joint-stock company ot Chi- 
nese and Japanese. 

Object—Manufacture and sale of bean cake 
and bean oil, heside engaging in the 


transaction of other cereals. 
OpERA O1l FACTORY 


Established—In 1905. 

Capital—One million yen. 

Object—Manufacture of bean oil and bean 
cake. 

Dairen Branch—Opened in 1910 and engages 
exclusively in the exportation of 
bean oil to Europe. 


YIncKkow WATER AND Exectric Co., LT9. 


Established—In November, 1900. 

Location—Yingkow. 

Capital—Two million yen, invested by Chinese 
and Japanese, — 

Objeci—To supply water and electric light in 
Yingkow, whilst engaging im tran- 
sport business. 


- Business Result—Owing to the dissatisfaction 


of Chinese shareho!ders, the manage- 
ment has been turned over to the 
South Manchuria Railway Co. 


East Asta Tosacco Co. 


Established—In November, 19060. 

Location—Y ingkow. 

Capital—One million yen. 

Hands Employed—Nearly eight 
Chinese and Japanese. 


hundred 


SINO-JAPANESE BEAN CAKE FACTORY 


Established—April, 1907. 
Location—-Dairen, _ 
Cepital—Three million yen. 


Onova CEMENT WorKS 


Established—April, 1909. 

Locatien—Dairen. 

Capital-—Yen 1,200,000. 

Business Outlook—The company has a very 
bright future. 








Panoramic View of Mukden 
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Koyrma lcE FACTORY 


History—At first, the factory engaged mainly 
in the business of cold storage by 
using natural ice, which was started 
in 1908. Three years later 1t com- 
menced to manufacture artificial ice. 

Business Ouitlooh—Owing to keen competition 
among persons engaged in similar 
business. the concern is unable to 
realize any profit. This condition 
may last for some years to come, 


SHoyu (JAPANESE SAUCE) BREWERY 


Established—June, 1909. 

Location—Port Arthur. 

Capital—Y 25,000. 

Output—During the year IOII, it produced 
20,000 koku of the Japanese sauce, 
amounting in value to forty thousand 


yen, 

Market—65% of the consumers live outside of 
the Leased Territory, where the 
balance is consumed, 


JIHHSING FUFANG 


Established—April, 1910, 

Location—Antung. 

Capital—Y 8o,000. 

Obsect—Manufacture of bean cake. 

Outpuit—During the year before last, the 
factory turned out 360,000 piculs of 
bean cake and 1,800,000 catties of oil 


ANTUNG OIL FACTORY 


It is an undertaking of Japanese residing in 
Antung to manufacture bean oil and been cake 
with a capital of fifty thousand yen, As the 
capital has been subscribed the construction of 
the factory will be soon started. 


YALU LUMBER Co. 


It is a concern organized by Japanese, and 
he work shops are under construction at the 
expenset of sixty thousand yen, which are 
expected to be completed in August, 


In some interesting daylight tests recently 
made at the Awanui high-power wireless 
station, by the Telefunken engineers, com- 
munication was held with Pennant Hills 
station (Sydney), distant about 1,400 nautical 
miles, daily between 11 a.m, and I p.m., every 
word being clearly heard. The effect of the 
Antarctic “dark days” on the electrical waves 
is to be investigated at Awanui, now Dr, 
Mawson’s Adelie Land station is in operation. 
Night messages have been successfully passed 
from Awanui to stations 4,800 miles distant. 





Nine electric locomotives of 1,400 horse-power 
normal rating and capable of being overloaded 
up to 5,000 horse-power, have been ordered by 
the New York Central Railroad Company. 
They are claimed to be the most powerful 
locomotives yet constructed. The tractive effort 
will enable a 1,00C-ton train to attain 60 miles 
per hour. The type of construction adopted is 
that having a motorman’s compartment at either 
end with contactor gear, resistances, brake 
compressors, &c., housed midway in a central 
compartment, The coach is supported upon the 
centre pins of the two portions of an articulated 
frame, each portion running on two fixed axle 
trucks. The motors, which are eight in number, 
one to each axle, have a continuous rating of 
260 ampéres at 600 volts under forced ventila- 
tion, and 325 ampéres for periods of one hour, 
the current being collected by eight under-run- 
ning third-rail shoes. Two pantagraph type 
overhead trolleys are also fitted for use on 
sections where the third rail is nolt installed, 
these being operated from the motorman's 
compartment by foot lever control pneumatic 
gear, The forced ventilation for the motors is 
obtained from compressors, the air being driven 
through the box form type of girder and down 
through the hollow centre pins on which the 
coach is supported. The weight ot the cars is 
100 tons, and the entire length of frame 22ft. 


REVOLVING FIELD OF 
ALTERNATING CURRENT 
MECHANICALLY 
ILLUSTRATED 


The Fairbanks=Morse Gurrent’o Scope shows 
in a simple and correct manner, how the so-called 
revolving field is produced by the action of 
alternating currents in a three phase alternating 
current induct n motor. 

An alternating current is one whose direction 
of flow is reversed periodically so that it flows 
first in one direction for a brief period and 
then gradually decreases in strength, reaches 
zero, starts to flow in the opposite direction 
and gradually increases in strength until it has 
the same valuc as before in the opposite direction 
and then these processes are repeated. 

In a 60-cycle current the reversals occur at 
the rate of 120 per second; in a 25=cycle current 
they occur at the rate of 50 per second; two 
reversals for each cycle. 

A three phase alternating current is really 
three alternating currents usually flowing in 
three wires, the reversals following each other 
in the three wires at equal intervals of time 
always in the same order. 
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In the center of the Current’o Scope there 
will be seen. through the two circular openings, 
three radial lines which represent the relative 
direction and flow of the electric currents in 
phases 1, 2 and 3 of a three phase generator, or 
transmission line, or motor. For convenience, 
we will refer to them as black, green and red 
currents in black, green and red phases. _ When 
a line appears in the upper circle it indicates a 
current in the positive direction in that phase 
and a line in the lower circle indicates a current 
in the negative direction. The length of the 
line as they show through the circular holes 
indicates the strength of the current in amperes, 
which it must be remembered is constantly 
changing. 

Turn the disc until the black line points 
vertically upward in the upper circle; this 
represents a current of maximum value flowing 
in the positive direction in the black phase. 

Turn the disc left hanced, or opposite to the 
motions of the hands of a clock, and notice 
that the black current decreases gradually, 
becomes zero, then reverses and starts in the 
negative direction, as shown by the appearance 
of the black line in the lower circle, gradually 
increases to its maximum negative value when 
the black line is vertical, decreases again to zero, 
changes to positive and gradually increases 
until it reaches its maximum positive value 
again when the black line is vertical, The red 
and green Jines will be seen to pass through 
similar changes, following each other one-third 
of a revolution apart. 

Again turn the disc until the black line points 
vertically upward in the upper circle; the black 
current is now at its maximum yalue in the 
positive direction and the green and red currents 
are exactly half of the black current, in the 
negative direction. This may be looked upon 
as a current flowing inward through the black 
phase and diving into two equal parts which 
return outward through the green and red 
phases, 


Turn the disc in a direction opposite to the 
movement of the hands of a clock and note that 
the black current decreases, the green current 
increases and the red current decreases. After 
nioving the disc 30 degress, it will be noticed 
that the decreasing black current and the 
increasing green ctirrent have reached the same 
value ard the red current has disappeared, At 
this time there is no current in the red phase 
and al! the current is flowing in through the 
black phase and out through the green, 

Turn the disc still farther in the same direction 
and the black current will go on decreasing 
while the green current increases until after 
moving 30 degress the green line extends 
vertically downward indicating that the green 
current has reached its maximum value in the 
negative direction, while the red current has 
reversed and is now flowing in the positive 
direction, as shown by the red line in the upper 
circle, and both the red and black positive 
currents are each equal to one-half of the green 
negative current. This condition may be looked 
upon as two equal currents flowing in through 
the red and black phases and joining together 
to flow out through the green phase. 

Turn a little farther; the black and green 
currents decrease and the red current increases 
until after turning 30 degress more the green 
negative current and the red positive current 
are equal and the black current has disappeared. 
Turn a little farther; the black current has 
reversed and is now flowing in the negative 
direction and after moving 30 degress the red 
current has reached its maximum positive value 
and the black and green are both negative and 
each equal to one-half of the red 

Turning 30 degrees more, it will be seen that 
the green current has disappeared, the black 
negative current is equal to the red positive 
current. 30 degress farther on, the black 
current has reached its maximum value in the 
negative direction while the green and red are 
positive and equal to one-half of the black. 
This is exactly opposite to the condition with 
which we started when the black line was 
vertical, 

Turning farther by steps of 30 degrees, we 
observe the following changes in order: First, 
red current zero, black and green currents equal; 
second, green current maximum in the positive 
direction, red and black currents each equal to 
one-half the green in the negative direction; 
third, black current zero, red and green currents 
equal; fourth, maximum negative value of red 
current, black and green positive currents each 
ecjual to oneshalf of the red; fifth, green current 
zero, black and red currents equal; sixth, 
maximum positive value of black current, red 
and green negative currents each equal to ones» 
half the black. 

This brings us back to the same position with 
which we started, completes one cycle and 
represents the changes which the three currents 
pass through sixty times a second in the case 
of a sixty cycle current. 

If the disc is turned again watching one line 
at a time, it will be seen that each current in 
turn decreases from a positive maximum to zero 
and increases from zero to a negative maximum, 
then decreases end passes throngh zero again 
and increases to a positive maximum, 


The outer part of the diagram shows the 
frame, Core and windings of a two-pole three 
phase induction motor; the pale green slotted 
ring represents the stator core and the red, green 
and black spots represent the wires in the stator 
slots; the red, green and black lines running 
around the core from the left hand foot of the 
motor indicate the lead wires through which the 
current flows to these windings and the other 
ends of the three windings may be assumed to he 
all joined together at the back of the motor. In 
a “star” wound motor they actually are joined. 

The arrows which appear through the slots in 
the motor foot indicate the direction of the 
currents in the lead wires, while the spots and 
crosses which appear through the round holes 
in the stator frame indicate the direction of the 
currents in the phase windings opposite which 
they appear, the crosses indicating a current 
flowing downward or away from the observer 
and the points indicating currents flowing up- 
ward or toward the observer, Where a zero 
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appears in these holes, it indicates no current in 
that phase. The red and black shaded portions 
of the disc which show through the inner 
rectangular slots indicate the strength and 
direction of the magnetic field produced by 
the combination of the currents flowing in the 
different phases, the red indicating a north pole 
and the black a south pole. The deeper shad- 
ed portions where the letters N and 5 appear, 
indicate the points eo“ maximum field strength, 
and the lighter sha:.ed portions indicate the 
gradual weakening of the field on either of 
these points. 


Placing the disc with the black line extending 
vertically upward through the opening at the 
center of. the diagram and looking at the 
arrows through the openings in the motor 
foot. we see that the black current is flowing 
inward to the upper part of the biack phase 
windings and from there downward to the 
back of the motor where it passes through the 
end connections of the coils to the opposite 
windings of the black phase at the bottom of the 
diagram. After passing through all the winds 
ings of the black phase to the point where the 
three phase windings are joined together, it 
then splits into two equal currents which flow 
outward through the red and green phases, 
passing downward through that part of these 
windings which lies above the horizontal line 
and upward through the parts lying below the 
horizontal line, as shown by the crosses and 
points back of the round openings. 


In all the wires below a horizontal line through 
the center of the diagram, the points that show 
through the openings in the stator core indicate 
that the current is coming upward toward the 
observer, and above ahcrizontal line the crosses 
indicate that the current is going downward 
away from the observer. This is equivalent to 
right hand rotation of the current about the 
central part of the left hand inner surface of 
the stator core and consequently produces a 
south pole at that point, while looking at the 
opposite right hand surface the direction of 
rotation of the current would be left hand and 
copsequently a north pole would be produced 
at that point. The strength of the current in 
the black phase is at its maximum value and 
the strength of the red and green windings is 
equal, therefore, the total current strength 
above and below the horizontal line is the same 
and the poles or points of maximum field 
areas are located at the ends of the hcrizon- 
tal Jine. 


Turning the disc in the left hand direction 
until! the next series of marks appear through 
the openings, we see that the currents are all in 
the same direction as before, but the green 
currcnt has increased in strength a httic and 
the red current has decreased in strength a 
little, so that the total current strength is no 
longer symmetrical about a horizontal line but 
the green current in the windings above the line 
have strengthened and the red jcurrents have 
weakened and below the line the red windings 
at the left have weakened while the green wind- 
ings have strengthened, thus shifting the poles 
downward at the left and upward at the right. 


Turning the disc another step, it will be seen 
that the current in the red phase has become 
very weak, while the green phase has gained 
still further in strength, thus shifting the poles 
still more. At the next step the red current 
has disappeared altogether and black and green 
currents are equal and it will be noticed that 
there are now two crosses in the two upper left 
hand openings through the stator core and two 
points in the two lower left hand openings and 
as the current in the red and black phases is 
equal the poles are formed at the ends of a line 
30 degrees from the horizontal sloping upward 
to the right and passing through the center of 
the red phase. The next step shows an increase 
of the current in the green winding and a 
decrease in the black current with a very small 
red current now in the positive direction, all 
tending to shift the north pole a little to the 
left of the 30 degree line. At the next step the 
green current has almost reached its maximum 
value and the poles are still farther shifted in 
the same direction and at the next step the 


Steen maximum is reached and the poles will 


he found lying right upon the axis of the green 


winding and midway between the red and 
black. 


It will be noted that whenever the current in 
one phase winding is at its maximum value the 
currents in the other other two phases cc-éper- 
ate with it to produce a magnetic flux along 
its axis and when the currents in the two 
phases are equal with zero current in the third 
phase, it fluxes along the combined axis of the 
two current carrying phases. At intermediate 
points the action of the current is such as to 


produce a great shifting of the flux from one 
axis to the other. 


_ As the dise is farther turned step by step, 
it will be noticed that these changes are repeat- 
ed and that the poles are shifted continuously 
in the same direction, until] when the black line 
is projecting vertically downward showing that 
the black current has reached its maximum 
value in the negative direction, the poles have 
made one-half of a revolution and the north 
pole is now at the left where the south pole was 
located when we started, and upon turning the 
dise until the black line projects vertically up- 
ward again completing one cycle for the cur- 
rent, it will be found that the poles have made 
one complete revolution, that is, for a two pole 
machine the revolving field makes one complete 
revolution for each cycle. For a four pole mas 
chine there would be four poles about the 
circumference of the core instead of two and 
the revolving field would advance from the 
initial position of another north pole or one= 
half of a revolution. For a six pole machine 
there would be one-third of a revolution for 
each cycle and so on, the number of revolu= 
tions being equal to the number of cycles 
divided by oneshalf the number of poles. As 
the frequency of an alternating current is 
given in cycles per second and the speed of the 
motor in revolutions per minute, it follows that 
the number of revolutions per minute is equal 
to 60 times the uumber of cycles divided by 
one-half the number of poles. This is the 
synchronous or no-load speed of the motor. 


The rotor or revolving part of an induction 
motor, although made up of an iron core and a 
number of copper bars or group of coils, is 
dragged around by the revolving field exactly 
as a two pole magnet mounted upon the shaft 
would be, except that it lags slightly behind the 
speed of the revolving field by an amount 
corresponding to the load on the motor. 


—_—_— 





THE WORLD’S GOLD SUPPLY 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE EAST 





One of the most marked features of 
economics in the past twenty years has been 
the triumph of gold over silver as a currency 
basis among all the most important countries 
of the world. This circumstance has been the 
outcome of many conditions—the growth 
of experience, the increased advantage 
to be looked for fram the more general 
acceptance of the principle, and especially 
the assurance of a growing supply of 
gold itself. Now, however, that we are 
threatened, for a time at any rate, with a 
period of equilibrium, if not actuai decline, in 
gold production, and we note an increasing 
adoption in hitherto purely silver using 
countries of a currency system which depends 
upon the immobilisation of large amounts of 
gold as a fixed reserve, the question of the 
extension of a gold based currency system 
throughout the world begins to offer problems 
of interest for a much wider circle than 
silver miners, the silver market and silver 
currency countries. These and cognate 
considerations invest with more than locai 
interest the currency operations which are at 
present under consideration in India and China, 
and for that reason we propose to refer 
very briefly to the suggestions under considera- 
tion in both countries, which are, as our readers 
know, the two chief foci of the silver market. 

It will be remembered that as a result of the 
report of the Indian Currency Committee in 


1898 it was decided to adopt a Gold Exchange 
Standard for India, the rupee being fixed at 
Is. 4c., or one-fifteenth of a sovereign; the 
mints were closed to the unrestricted coining 
oi silver, and a gold reserve established in this 
country to maintain parity of the silver coinage 
at the rate fixed. Subsequently sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns were constituted legal tender 
in India under the Indian Act XXII of 1899. 
The change in the currency thus introduced 
has, we believe, given general satisfaction. The 
apprehensions entertained of possible difficulties 
do not appear to have been experienced in 
practice; the business uncertainties always 
experienced with a fluctuating exchange have 
practically disappeared, and, what 1s most 
important, the natural reluctance of European 
capitalists and investors to advance money to 
to a country where a large margin for possible 
capital depreciation and changes in returns had 
to be allowed for by reason of currency 
fuctuations has been removed. A_ further 
important change, which is believed to be 
taking place on a considerable scale, is the 
growth of confidence among the natives in the 
use of gold in its most primitive form as a 
medium for hoarding in place of silver, and 
to some slight extent in a more advanced form 
in an increasing confidence in the safety of 
depositing with banks, the security of which, 
of course, depends ultimately on the security 
they can command in terms of gold. While 
the results of the far-reaching change adopted 
in the currency of India have fully answered 
all expectations, it is worth noting, as 
evidence of the extent to which we are still 
feeling our way in the study of problems of 
the kind, that the full recommendations of the 
Currency Commission have not been carried 
out up to the present time. They advised that 
concurrently with the closing of the Indian mirits 
to the unrestricted coinage of silver they should 
be open to the unrestricted coinage of gold. 
This has not yet been done, and the reason, as 
shown in a recently published Parliamentary 
paper containing a history of the subject up 
to the present date, is instructive from many 
points of view. From the first the Indian 
Government appear to have attached great 
importance to the establishment of a mint to 
coin English gold. while the authorities at 
home appear to have accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on this point without 
teflection as to the difficulties which became 
evident in the course of negotiation. It is 
impossible here to do more than follow the 
history of the question in the barest outline. 
The question was referred to the Deputy 
Master of the Mint, who pointed out that under 
the India Coinage Act of 1870 the Governor- 
General had no power to coin sovereigns, but 
only certain India gold coins, such as the ten 
rupee piece, and that these coins were 
not legaltender. As for some reason it 
was deemed inadvisable to introduce fresh 
legislation on the subject in Parliament, it was 
decided to establish a branch of the Royal 
Mint at Bombay under a Prerogative Order in 
Council, as had been done in the case of the 
Australian mints. This necessity took the 
matter out of the hands of the India Office, 
and involved obtaining the sanction of the 
Lords of the Treasury, and, as it turned out, 
of the mint authorities in London, to whom 
their Lordships deferred for advice on technical 
matters. In the meantime, as no objection in 
principle was taken, a proclamation was duly 
drafted for the establishment of a branch of 
the Royal Mint in Bombay, and the issuance of 
a gold coinage of the values coined at the 
Royal Mint and its branches. There then 
ensued long negotiations between the Govern- 
nent of India, the India Office, the Treasury, 
and the Royal Mint and respective officials on 
points of detail] connected with the equipment 
of the proposed mint, which deterred action 
from the autumn of 1899 to Christmas 1902, 
when the Government of India, having at last 
taken steps to inquire what gold was available 
from the Indian mines for minting purposes, 
and having learned that it was unlikely that 
the chief mining companies would alter their 
arrangements under which they regularly sold 
their gold to London, decided “to drop the 
scheme for the present, leaving iis revival to 
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the existence or reviva] of conditions which 
cannot at present be foreseen.” It appears 
from the oficial correspondence published that 
while the Treasury was not enamoured of the 
scheme, effective opposition came from the 
Mint, and was based, therefore, largely on 
technical considerations. The Deputy Master 
of the Royal Mint, Mr. Seymour, in reviewing 
the whole subject, pointed out that mints had 
been established in Australia solely as a con- 
venience to the mining industry at a time when 
Australia was the centre of the world’s gold 
production, and the facilities of disposing of 
and transporting gold were very different to 
what they ure at the present time. He also 
pointed out that it was highly unlikely that 
there would be any gold available for the 
Bombay mint, save that produced in the local 
mines, which amounted in all to about £2,000,- 
oo0 a year—an amount insufhcient to secure 
even a mint on the small scale proposed more 
than three months, working. The result was 
that. when at length inquiries were made and 
it was discovered that even this supply could 
probably not be secured, the advisability of 
dropping the scheme became apparent even to 
the Indian Government. A little previous to 
this time, however, the Treasury, repenting 
apparently of their previous assent in principle 
to the establishment of such a mint, began to 
urge on the Indian Government that there was 
no necessity for the establishment of a mint 
locally, in view of the fact that experience since 
the adoption of the Gold Exchange Standard 
had shown that there was a ready importation 
of all the sovereigns required from other 
countries. Had the matter rested here there 
could have been little to cause surprise, heyond 
the remarkable illustration afforded by the 
correspondence of the instability of Indian 
administration. The most surprising part of 
the story, however, is still to come, The 
published pavers reveal no further discussion 
of the mat:er until it was reopened on May 16 
last, nine and a-half years later, when, in a 
long and somewhat rambling dispatch, which 
so far as we can see does not break any new 
ground, the Viceroy and Council urged the 
opening of the Bombay Mint to the free 
coinage of sovereigns on the ground that “it 
will be in time of great assistance in maintain- 
ing the stability of the currency system,’ and 
that “the proposal has behind it the overwhelm- 
ing suppott of Indian public opinion.” No 
objective grounds are adduced in the support 
of the belief of greater currency stability, and, 
so far as we can judge from the published 
correspondence, the sentimental consideration 
advanced appears to be the only material one. 
As to the suppviy of gold, Mr. Seymour's views 
as to the improbability of attracting imported 
bullion to the mint are simply brushed aside, 
though it is admitted that the proposal is in no 
way calculated to increase importation of gold. 
The new proposal was, of course, again 
referred to the Treasury, who replied on 
August 8 last that they could not accept an- 
scheme involving divided control, and suggesty 
ing either a branch mint under the supervision 
ot the Master of the Mint and of the Treasury, 
as in the case of Australia, or else the 
transference of the whole of the existing mint 
at Bombay to the British Government, as has 
been done at Ottawa, under which it would 
undertake at the expense of the Indian Govern- 
ment the production, not only of British gold 
coin, but of the subsidiary silver coinage 
current in India. In forwarding these 
recommendations to the Viceroy and Council 
on October 18 last, the Secretary of State for 
India suggests that both propositions would 
probably prove unacceptable, and declares that 
he is prepared to sanction the issue of a 
separate India gold coin—one of 10 rupees 
being suggested. When it is remembered that 
sich coins cannot be legal tender; that they do 
not correspond to any British gold coin in 
value though the express ground on which the 
India Office, as stated in their letter of June 
27 last year to the Treasury, largely based their 
proposal was the beneficial effect it would have 
in popularising the sovereign; that no authori- 
tative opinion has been advanced to negative 
the opinion of the Mint authorities that 
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imported bullion will not flow to the Mint 
without special consideration, and that the 
experience of twelve or thirteen years appears 
to indicate that all necessary gold coin can be 
readily imported, it will be most interesting 
to see whether it will be considered well to 
offer any reasoned explanation for a proposal 
which, so far as published correspondence gocs, 
seems to indicate that the regulation of Indian 
currency is at present in the hands of officials 
who defer neither to technical authority, 
experience nor common sense. We are loath 
to believe that if Indian opinion is as whole- 
hearted in support of tiie issue of a gold R.1o 
piece as the Indian authorities would have us 
believe, there are not some good grounds for 
it, but it only makes the position the more 
strange that these are not put forward, and 
the only other alternative would then be that 
Indian opinion is uninstructed with regard to 
questions affecting the gold currency. What 
makes the latest suggestion appear even more 
inconsequent is the fact that gold coins were 
minted both at the Calcutta and Bombay Mints 
representing multiples of the rupee and 
demonetised as late as 1853. The unexpected 
announcement by the Premier at the end of last 
week that a Royal Commission would probably 
be appointed to study Indian Government 
finance and the currency question makes it 
improbable that action wil! now be taken as 
suggested by Lord Crewe, and we can only 
hope that the Cotinmission may be able to 
suggest reforms which will secure that the 
control of Indian finance may be in competent 
and responsible hands. 


Widely different as compared with India is 
the position of China. India has now been in 
the enjoyment of a currency system bearing a 
tixed relation to gold for nearly fifteen years, 
and, as we have seen, not only has it been 
primarily a great success, but the secondary 
results hoped from it in the way of changing 
the financial habits of the people in the direc- 
tion of European practice are, according to 
the Indian Government and outside authorities, 
beginning to show satisfactory growth. In 
China the whole question has still to be 
practically attacked, and that without the 
advantage of a strong central administration 
anda people already practically familiar with 
the currency system to which it is desired to 
conform their own. On the other hand, China 
undoubtedly has the examples of recent 
successful conversions to a gold exchange basis 
in the East which India, Malaya and the Dutch 
Indies afford. Moreover, recent events have 
precipitated development in China, so that it 
is generally recognised that without foreign 
financing the new State cannot progress, and 
a return to old conditions is impossible. 
Equally, the foreign nations who destre to 
profit by the opening up of China recognise 
that the field for loans and investment must be 
greatly affected unless the financial system of 
the country is placed on a permanent and 
intelligible basis. Of the various steps taken 
by the Chinese administration, one of the most 
important was the appointment of Dr. Visser- 
ing, of the Java Bank, as monetary adviser to 
the administration, and he has prepared a 
scheme which appears to provide in a com- 
paratively simple manner for the many 
difficulties which the currency problem ts recog- 
nised to offer. An abstract of Dr. Vissering’s 
report was lately published in the Ar EASTERN 
Review. It is well worth attention in that it 
describes a scheme which seems, in view of 
experience elsewhere, eminently practicable, 
and indicates that the conversion of what is 
now practically copper currency to one based 
upon gold is not the chimerical scheme that it 
has been popularly considered. Put in the 
barest possible outline, he suggests the adoption 
of a unit approximating to the value of a 
shilling or half-yen having an equivalent in 
fine gold of .3644883 grammes. This unit would 
be introduced first as an abstract denomination 
into which accounts could be transferred as 
was desired both by a central national bank 
and by private institutions. Remittances would 
be paid in silver or other currencies and paid 
out again if desired in the same way, the ratio 
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of such payments to the gold unit being 
calculated at the current price of the day. Such 
is said to be the practice in China at the present 
time with regard to taels, which are fictitious 
units not represented by actual coinage, Once 
the gold unit was introduced as a uwnit in 
book-keeping, the next step would be the issue 
of bank notes based upon the gold unit created, 
and as a coincident step the accumulation of 
gold reserves abroad against these notes. 
After this it would be possible to declare the 
bank notes legal tender. Having thus familiar- 
ised the large trading public with the idea 
of a national unit and its value, the important 
stage would be reached of issuing actual coins 
for the purposes of the ordinary currency. 
These coins would, of course, be token coins, 
and their appearance would require the 
provision of further gold reserves to secure 
the stability of their value in terms of gold. 
This step would present the chief practical 
difficulties to be anticipated in China, as the 
intrinsic value of silver coinage must be so low 
as to secure it against any conceivable rise in 
the silver market making it a commercial 
transaction to melt down the coins for the 
sake of the silver in them. On the other hand, 
the adoption of a low intrinsic value for silver 
coins invites smuggling and coining, which, 
until a reliable customs and preventive force is 
established and controlled by a strong central 
administration, tt would be almost impossible 
to prevent in a country like China. With the 
successful adoption of a silver coinage based 
on a gold standard we should reach a positicn 
corresponding to that of India when the 
rupee was fixed, and thereafter the question 
would arise of instituting a gold coinage or 
the admission of selected foreign gold coins 
as legal tender. After that would follow 
naturally the proclamation of the silver ioken 
coin ard any multiple, as well as of any gold 
coinage adopted as unlimited legal tender, after 
which existing coinage, whether silver or 
copper, could be gradually demonetised and 
withdrawn from circulation. As will be scen, 
the proposal is one which would require con- 
siderable time for its accomplishment, but 
assuming it were possible to obtain the co- 
operation of all the banks, native and foreign, 
and to secure an efficient administration of 
laws directed against smuggling and coining, 
there seems no reason to suppose that the 
scheme could not be carried out without any 
disturbance to business or existing interests. 
The effect on China itself would probably be 
much greater than we canrealise. The Chinese 
possess intense industry and endurance, as well 
as a high degree of intelligence, but they are 
handicapped as compared with European 
countries by the almost overwhelming im- 
possibility of securing capital. It is no uncom- 
mon thing, we are told, for a small business to 
be run on a capital which would be covered 
by £5, and despite the greatest exertions little 
or no progress is possible. Were China able 
to come freely into the markets of the world 
for capital requirements, there can be little 
doubt that the difficulties of finding fresh 
capital, of which we hear so much to-day, would 
be considerably intensified, and the demand 
for further gold supplies 
accentuated, while it must not be forgotten 


that there would be for the purposes of the § 
necessary gold reserves alone a largely in- © 
creased supply of gold put back into the ground © 
in the form of permanent gold reserves, In 


the end, of course, it would be easy to pass to 
an actual gold currency if desired, so that the 


eventual limitations as to gold requirements of 
China it would be difficult to indicate.—T7he 


Mining Journal. 


~~ — 


As Mr. Sun To-sun, President of the Bank of 7 
China, was appointed Civil Governor of Anhwi — 
several names have been mentioned, including | 
Mr. Chen Chin-tao, ex-Minister of Finance, — 


and Mr. King Ting, Commissioner of Financt 


in Nanking as probable successors at tht} 


Bank. 
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“AMERICAN” HIGH SPEED 
SINSITIVE RADIALS 





The “American” Sensitive Radial Drill is 
designed and built for the express purpose of 
providing a machine especially adapted - to 
drilling and tapping small diameter holes at 
high speeds. 





Details of Tapping Arrangement 


in the design of this machine is com- 
hined the high speed efficiency of the Plain 
Sensitive Drill with the procuctive capacity of 
the Radial, with the result that the drilling 
and tapping of holes up to and including 34 in. 
diameter, in such work as_ switch boards, 
automobiles chassis, transmission cases, engine 
fraines and other automobile parts, cash 
register details, etc., can be accomplished on 
“American” Sensitive Radial with the greatest 
possible economy. 


Convenience in operating a machine of this 
type is an essential feature, especially in 
view of the fact that the time consumed in 
actually drilling a hole is often very slight “in 
comparison with the time between holes,” or 
in other words “with the time it takes after 
drilling one hole to set the machine for the 
next.” 


Realizing this fact, we have taken advantage 
of every opportunity to make this dril] easy to 
operate, All levers and operating members 
are placed most conveniently for the operator. 
The feed lever, which is probably used more 
than any other operating member on the 
machine is located on the head, directly in 
front of the operator, on his right hand side, 
its position making it very convement to operate, 
and also obviates any possibility of interference 
with the work “set up” on the table. 


Another advantage of the rachet lever feed 
used on the “American” Sensitive Radial is 
found in the fact that when the lever is placed 
in its vertical position, it is automatically 
disengaged from the rack pinion shaft and the 
spindle can then be adjusted quickly up and 
down by means of a small star knob on the 
end of the rack pinion shaft. This feature is 
very quick and handy for bringing the drill to 
and from the work, 


The head, which is nicely balanced, can be 
removed rapidly along the arm by means of a 
rack and pinion operated by a hand wheel. 
This hand wheel is located on the front of the 
head on the cperator’s left hand side, its 
location enabling the operator to swing the 
arm with his right hand, and at the same time 
to adjust the head along the arm with his left. 


The arm binding lever is located on the 
column end of the arm where it is always 
within easy reach of the operator, 


The head is of very simple design, consisting 
of a main saddle, which has a bearing on the 
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arm and carries an auxiliary sliding head upon 
a vertical dove tail, The sliding head is so 
arranged that it can be moved to or from the 
table, thus making possible the accommodation 
of quite a wide range of work. The auxiliary 
head can be securely clamped at any point 
along the dove tail by means of a convenient 
lever located on the front of the saddle; whiie 
the head proper can be firmly bound to the arm 
by a lever located on the back of the saddle 
within easy reach of the operator from the 
front or working side of the drill. 


The table is accurately planed and is of full 
box construction, strongly ribbed and mounted 
upon substantial legs, forming a most rigid 
construction, It is of proper height to enable 
the average operator to conveniently stand up 
tohis work. The top and front sides are fitted 
with the slots planed from the solid, and the 
back end is planed so as to be of service in 
squaring up work, etc. 

It is frequently desired to drill larger 
castings on the Sensitive Radial than can be 
handled on the stationary table type. In order 
to accommodate such work, provisions have 
been made to furnish the “American” Sensitive 
Radial, at extra charge, with elevating table, 





“ American” Sensitive Radial with Elevat- 
ing Table, Tapping Attachment and arranged 
for Motor Drive. 


On this type of machine the distance between 
spindle and table can be greatly increased over 
that on the standard table type. 


The elevating table is of semi-box construc- 
tion affording a large area of working service 
and has an unusually wide bearing on the face 
of the column, thus insuring, a high degree of 
rigidity. It has a gib adjustment and is 
provided with two binders for securely locking 
it in position. The vertical movement of the 
table is accomplished from the front by means 
of a crank which imparts motion to the elevat- 
ing screw through a pair of mitre gears located 
under the table. 


For the drilling of very large castings, we 
are prepared to furnish this Sensitive Radial 
Drill, at extra charge, with Pedestal Base, the 
table being omitted. 


The arm is of our parabolic beam and tube 
section design, which has afforded such excep- 
tional rigidity on our larger drills, giving the 
greatest resistance to bending and torsional 
strains. Its construction is such that the lower 
line is parallel with the table, thus enabling the 
full capacity of the drill to be used at any point 
along the arm. It swings easily on the column 
and may be securely clamped in any position 
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by means of a convenient binder lever. The 
arm does not move vertically, therefore 
provision is made on the head for variable 
heights of work. 


There are no gears in the driving mechanism 
of this drill from the countershaft through to 
the main spindle, it being driven by means of 
a 2-inch double belt running at a high rate oi 
speed, thus transmitting an abundance of power 
and speed direct to the spindle of the drill. 
The spindle belt is kept at proper tension by 
turning the star knob located on arm bracket. 


All the driving and idler pulleys are equipped 
with “American” special ball bearings, which 
consist of a double set of hardened and ground 
ball races and cones, one set being located at 
each end of the pulley journals. They are so 
constructed as to be dust proof and form a 
retainer for the lubricant (preferably vaseline 
and graphite), which needs to be renewed only 
at long intervals. 


Spindle is of high carbon crucible steel, 
accurately ground and provided with a dust- 
proof seJf-lubricating ball thrust bearing. Has 
six changes of speed ranging from 300 to goo 
r.p.m. in geometrical progression, and is 
provided at the top with an adjustable stop 
collar, which may be used as a depth guage. 


Column is of tubular section, well ribbed 
internally and of sufficient stiffness to withstand 
the strains to which it is subjected. It extends 
through the arm into the cap at top of drill 
and is firmly bolted to the top of table. 


Countershaft is of special design for high 
speed work, providing two speeds. The boxes 
in hangers are of our new improved gravity 
and wick oiling type, taking their supply from 
large oil reservoirs, needing attention only at 
long intervals. Countershaft carries a 3-step 
cone pulley, with a pair of friction pulleys 10 
in. dia. by 3 in. face, and should run 310 and 
387 r.p.m. With belt driven machines having 
tapping attachment a single speed countershaft 
is furnished, the six spindle speeds being 
obtained through the 3-step cone pulley and a 
pair of friction pullevs of different diameters 
located on the rear of the machine. 





Details of Motor Drive 


Regular equipment, upon which base is 
determined, includes countershaft and belts. 
Wrenches are not required. All motor driven. 
machines are regularly provided with tapping 
attachment and cannot be furnished other- 
wise. 

At extra charge we can furnish this machine 
with elevating table, tapping attachment, motor 
drive, Pedestal Base, and additional pulleys 
for producing greater number of speeds. 
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THE TRIBAL AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SYSTEM OF 
MONGOLIA 





(Continued from page 48) 

form the Unen Sutzuktu League. (2) 
three hoshuns of MHoshuts forming 
the Batu Setkhiltu League. The whole 
are under the charge of the Ili Chiang 
Chiin who lives at Suiting or Suidun, 
a post founded in 1764. The Chiang 
Chiin has two military assistants, Fu Tu 
T‘ung, who live respectively in Kuldja 
and Chuguchak, and two civil assistants 
who also live in Kuldja and Chuguchak. 


The ten hoshuns of Old Torguts 
returned from Russian territory in 1771 
(see above under Etsingol Old Torguts). 
The league is divided into Southern, 
Eastern and Western and _ northern 
sections. 


The southern section contains four 
hoshuns, including that of Tzoriktu Khan. 
The above nomadize along the R. Yuldus 
(south of the T‘ien Shan, north of Hara- 
shar). 

The northern section contains three 
hoshuns which live on the R. Kobuk to 
the east of Chuguchak and are under the 
Chuguchak Fu Tu Tung. ‘hey also are 
known as the Kobuksari aimak. 

The Eastern section consists of two 
hoshuns. These nomadize along the R. 
Jirgaian near Kur Kara Usu and are con- 
sequently known as the Kur Kara Usu 
aimak. 
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The Western section forming the 
Tzinho aimak consists of one hoshtn, that 
of Jirgalan Pei-le. Their lands are onthe 
Tzin-ho to the east of the town of Kuldja. 
(The Tzin Ho is the same as the Kash 
and Kunguz Rivers in the Ili basin). 


The three hoshuns of Hoshuts forming 
the Batu Setkhiltu League nomadize in 
the western part of the valley of the 
Yuldus. 


Besides the above Eleuth fribes, there 
are in the Borotola valley, to the west 
of Ebi Nor, a section of the Ch‘ahars, 
who were transported hither after the 
subjugation of the Ch‘ahars by the Man- 
chus. Mr. Douglas Carruthers describes 
the LGorotala as the richest part of 
Jungaria and the Ch‘ahars as far superior 
and more well-to-do than their neighbours, 
the Torguts. 


Such is the tribal and administrative 
system of the various sections of the 
Mongols. That the adtninistrative system 
is in a process of change is obvious, but 
the fundamental tribal differences will of 
course remain. In the meantime it is 
impossible to foresee exactly what form 
the changes will take as the result of the 
interaction of the three interested parties, 
the Russians, the Mongols and the 
Chinese. At present chaos still reigns, but 
the body which seems to have the greater 
power of attraction for the loose particles 
would seem to be Urga and not Peking. 
Behind Urga is the restraining, moderat- 
ing influence of Russia, 


May 3rd, 1913. 


Appendix 


The following is a table showing the various divisions and subdivisions of the Eleuths. 
(N.B.—H. means “ Hoshun” 








ELEUTHS 
Choros ms Hoits Torguts 
| | — 
| Eleuth H, 
Choros or = Durbets_ of Barga 40 families 
Jungars | of Old 
r H; of 2TH. im 2 Hi. Eleuths 
Jahachins Kuku- in near Tsi- 
in Kobdo Nor Sain tcikar 
Distr. Noin 
Part 14 H.in Durbet H. 
of the Sain Tza- of Cherim 
Volga =yagatu League 
Kalmuks League of | 
Kobdo 
Distr, 
Alashan 21 H.of 3H.of 1H. of 
Hoshuts Kukunor Hoshuts New 
tH. Hoshuts inili  Hoshuts | 
forming in Altai 
Batu Set- 
Khiltu 
League 
I H. of 2TH. of Hoshun I Hoit 
Kukunor Hoits in Mannai Hoshun 
Hoits Sain Tza- of Hoits in Jasaktu 
vagatu near Khan 
League of Tsitsikar Aimak 
Kobdo 
District 
4H. of 10 H. of i 23. OF 2 H. of Part of the 
Kukunor Old Torguts Etsingol New Torguts Volga 
Torguts of Unen Old Torguts in Altai Kalmuks, 
Sutzuktu (R. Bulgun) 
League Ch'in Setkhiltu 
in Ili League 


f= of the railroad, — 
== nO summer vacation and hope to have this 
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FAR EASTERN RAILWAYS 


CHINA 





Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway.—A Hangchow 
telegram to the Minlipao, dated the 26th June, 
reports: Tang Shou-shen, the President of the 
Chekiang Railway Administration, has returned 
to Hangchow after inspecting the proposed line 
between Chanchan of Chekiang and Yuehshan 
of Kiangsi in view of connecting the line in 
Chekiang with that of Kiangsi. 





The Kiangsu Railway.—The Ministry of 
Communications has deputed Chung Wen-yao 
and Chang Shu=jung to proceed to Kiangsu to 
take over the charge of the Shanghai-Kashing 
Railway, the ownership of which has been tran- 
sferred to the Government, and Mr. Mai Yu 
sheng will be the provisional representative to 
manage for the present all the accounts in 
connection with the Company. 





The Engineering Office of the east end of 
the Lung-Tsing»U~Hai Railway is established 
at Tungshanehsien, Hsuchow, andthe Director 
Shih kas appointed Mr. Chen Chunge-yun, 
Secretary of the Ministry of Navy, to be the 
Chief of the office Mr, Chen has taken over 
charge of this office and it is expected that the 
work of construction will soon commence. 





Canton-Hankow Railway.—A correspon= 
dent wrote from Hengchow, Hunan, on June 
21, as follows:—Mr,. Wilson, the chief engineer 
of the Canton-Hankow Railway for this vicini= 
ty, arrived in Hengchow over a month ago, 
together with his assistant, Mr. Chifford, and a 
host of Chinese assistants. They are to deter- 
mine the course of the railroad from Hengshan 
(at the toot ot the sacred mountain, Nanyoh), 
some fifty miles north of here, to Leiyang, 


> some fifty miles south of us, They have 
- already commenced the work of surveying and 


planting strong permanent stakes which will 
mark the final decision in regard to the course 
The engineers are taking 


© division of the road staked out by next Christ 


>) mas, They give us the hope that in three or 


ee four years we will actually see trains running 


== between Hankow and Canton. 


There will probably be no violent opposition 


ae to the building of the railroad in Hengchow fu. 
| In regard to the feelings of the gentry, I am 
= not informed, but so far it is evident that the 


= common people hail the coming of the “iron 
| toad” gladly, 





Machine Shops for Hankow.—the Cologne 


& : Gazette reports that some French and Belgian 
> capitalists are making arrangements for pur- 


[chasing the necessary ground at Hankow for 


ae 
peat: 


be the purpose of erecting machine shops for the 
=~ onstruction of Railway Locomotives, carriages, 


C, 





Hankow-Ichang Railway.—A correspone 


cent wrote to the Central China Post on 
/) June 17 from Anlu, Hupch,as follows :—During 
Pe the last few days a surveying party for the 
See lankow=] chang railway has arrived at Anlu. 
eit their head is a German. 


A proclamation 
sued locally states that, after consulting with 


} 2" eminent German firm of engineers, it had 


deen decided at headquarters to try a more 
utherly route than the one previously survey= 
d, which went through Kwanghsui, Hsiangyang, 


)Fingmen and onto Ichang. The route at present 


‘ing surveyed is stated to be from Siaokan, 
vhere 1’ joins the Peking line, through 
@ncheng, Teian (probably not the town 
self), Kingshan, Anlu, then on to Kingmen 
d Ichang. In this case on the west of the 
an the direction will differ little from that of 
€ northerly route, but the distance from 








Hankow to Ichang will be considerable short- 
ened. Naturally the local population is con= 
siderably excited over the prospect of a railway 
coming right into its midst, but so far there 
seems to have been no unfavourable comment 
or suggested opposition. 


SHANGHAI-NANKING 
RAILWAY 





The following figures of traffic returns 
(approximately) for the week ended June 


14 are issued by the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway :— 
> Pane Passen- Goods and Total 
, gers. Sundries, for the 
week. 
$ $ $ 
F013 cee 48,067 17,001 65,068 
3912 su 41,715 15,862 53.577 
Increase, 6,352 5,139 11,491 
Decrease — — — 
For twenty-three weeks. 
Passen- Goods and 
Year. gers. Sundries Total 
$ $ $ 
1913.... 1,147,636 238,579 1,386,215 
I9I2.... 1,133,803 153,145 1,286,948 
] ncrease, I 4,833 85,434 00,267 
Decrease vs esl iste 
Week ended June 21 
Tous Passen- Goods and Total 
’ gers. Sundries for the 
week. 
$ $ $ 
IOUS cws 42,854 19,209 62,063 
IOM? 33. 40,490 0,452 49,942 
Increase. 2,364 9,757 12,121 
Decrease = eux te 
For twenty-four weeks. 
Passen- Goods and 
Year, gers, Sundries Total 
| $ $ $ 
1913 sices 1,190,490 257,788 1,448,278 
IOIZ o.6. 1,174,203 162,507 1,336,890 
Increase 16,197 95,191 111,388 
Decrease =— as a 
Week ended June 28 :— 
Vous Passen- Goodsand Total 
g gers. Sundries. for the 
week, 
$ $ $ 
id Pee 42,4II 13,677 56,088 
1012:.;. 36,703 8,542 45,245 
Increase. 5,708 5,135 10,843 
Decrease —_ — — 
For twenty-five weeks. 
Passen- Goods and 
Year. gers. Sundries. Total, 
$ $ $ 
IGlGocsx 1,232,901 271,465 1,594,366 
i 1,210,996 171,139 1,382,135 
Increase. 21,9005 100,326 122,231 
Decrease — — ae 
Week ended July 5 
Vear Passen- Goodsand Total 
; gers. Sundries for the 
week. 
$ $ $ 
Ct. ee 43,766 12,319 56,085 
IQI2.... 37,441 7,266 44,66 
Increase. 6,325 5,003 11,41 
Decrease _ ms s 
For twenty-six weeks. 
, Passen- Goods and 
Year, gers. Sundries, Total. 
$ $ $ 
1O1S «x: 1,276,667 283,784 1,560,451 
I912.... 1,284,437 178,305 1,426,802 
Increase. 28,230 105,459 133,649 
Decrease _— on _ 


Week ended July 12 


‘exe Passen- Goodsand Total 
; gers, Sundries, for the 
week, 
$ $ $ 
Cx 41,753 11,024 52,777 
1912.... 37,702 9,317 47,019 
Increase, 4,051 1,707 5,750 
Decrease — — — 
For twenty-seven weeks. 
Passen- Goods and 
Year, gers. Sundries, Total. 
$ $ $ 
¥OLS,..4. 1,318,420 204,808 1,613,228 
1912.,... 1,286,139 187,682 1,473,821 
Increase. 32,281 107,126 139,407 
Decrease — chicas vie 





Tsingkiangpu-Tungchow Line.—AChinese 
report is as tollows:—Some time ago a loan 
was negotiated between Messrs. Chang Chien 
and Li Sheng-tsai on the one hand and a 
certain Belgian on the other fer the eanstruc- 
tion of a railway between Tsingkiangpu and 
Tungchow. The negotiations resulted in the 
signing of a preliminary agreement which was 
to come into effect on the condition that the 
transaction should receive the sanction of the 
Ministry of Communications, The said Minis= 
try, however, refused to sar.ction the project on 
the ground that the proposed line conflicted 
with a _ section of the Haichow-Laichow- 
Railway. The disapproval of the Ministry 
made the signed agreement null and void; and 
the project was consequently abandoned 
altogether by the parties concerned. 





Likin on Railways.—With a view to en- 
couraging trade a Presidential Mandate was 
issued ordering the abolition of the Hatamén 
likin branch office in Peking as well as the 
offices in Fengtai, Machang, Nankou, Kalgan, 
Kangchuang, Hsuanhuafu and other places 
situated on the Tientsin-Kalgan Railway. The 
likin offices was to be closed from July 1. The 
Ministry of Finance has to pay $100,000 to 
meet the falling off in the provincial budget of 
Chihli, The Mandate leaves it to the discretion 
of the other provinces to introduce the same 
reform or not. 





Cheng Tai Railway.—A Peking telegram 
reports that on 4th July the Russian Minister 
sent a despatch saying that the time of 
repayment of the loan of £409,000 for the 
Chengtingfu-Taiyuanfu Railway have passed 
and if the sum cannot be paid a portion of 
that railway must be placed under the Russian 
control. 





Nationalizing the Railways.—A Peking 
telegram said that the railway between Shang- 
hai and Kashing and the Hunan Railway 
would be state owned from tst August, when 
all the accounts would be cleared. 





The Pu-Hsin Railway.—With regard to 
the 5% Pu-hsin Railway Loan it is only 
through successive negotiations between the 
Ministry of Con:munications and the British 
Minister that the present result has been 
arrived at. The Ministry sometime ago sent 
the original contract to the Cabinet with a 
despatch requesting its approval and trans- 
mission, after approved, to the House of 
Representatives. The Cabinet, it is reported, 
submitted this bill to the House. The despatch 
of the Ministry reads as under :— 

On January last the recommendation of this 
Ministry that Sheng Yun-pei be appointed to 
render preparations on the Pu-hsin Railway 
Affairs was duly approved by the President. 
To trace the beginning of this railway we 
must go back to the 24th year of the reign of 
Kuangsu of the Manchu regime when the 
British merchants demanded that they be 
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allowed to contract for the construction of one 
of the 5 lines. By the order of the Tsung-li 
Yamen the Chief Railway Company was 
authorized to propose and sign a preliminary 
agreement consisting of five articles which 
provided that the line shall commence from 
Pukow, Anhui to Hsinyang, Honan and that 
all details regarding the loan shall be dealt 
with in accordance with the Shanghai- Nanking 
Railway. Since then the British Minister has 
repeatedly requested that a formal Contract 
be signed; during the reign of Hsuan-tung he 
requested more urgently and after the in- 
auguration of the Republic the representative 
of the British Syndicate Mayers (?) again 
brought up the matter. ' 

As a preliminary agreement has been signed 
in the Manchu regime the matter cannot be 
disregarded nor be longer deferred. Moreover, 
the proposed line connects the two main lines, 
Tsin=pu and Kin-han and runs through the 
fertile plains of Anhui and Honan; the traffic 
of the former as well as industries of the 
latter will be greatly facilitated by its con- 
struction, If men proficient in the Railway 
management and well acquainted with the 
geological features and products of these two 
provinces should be deputed to handle this 
matter, one of the diplomatic questions is 
finished and the plan of communication will be 
facilitated. Hence it has been decided to 


proceed with the matter. 

Since the appointment of Sheng Yun-pei the 
representative of the British Syndicate has 
been approached with a vicw to draw up a 
At first the representative 


contract for a loan. 
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they should be. However; ina time when the 
large loan was just concluded, the recognition 
of different Powers has not yet been accorded, 
and al] financial questions bear an intimate 
relation with politics, many difficulties have 
been encountered and greatest pains have been 
taken to arrive at even the present result, and 
solve an Anglo-Chinese question pending for 
15 years. The British Minister Sir John 
Jordan is also desirous to see this matter 
speedily carried out. 

As this matter facilitates diplomatic rela- 
tions, it should be quickly approved by the 
administrative and legislative organs so as to 
conclude it and maintain our credit. The 
proposed contract consisting of 25 articles is 
hereby submitted both in-English and Chinese 
for approval, 





Railways in Yunnan.-—The British Con- 
sular report on the trade of Mengtsz for 1912 
says that the problem of the construction of 
the Yunnan-Kwangsi railway occupied public 
attention in 1912, and the new Government has 
evinced a keen desire to put the work in hand 
as soon as the necessary funds can be obtained. 
At the present moment the trade of Yunnan 
passes to and from the coast by the French 
railway which, owing to the great cost of 
upkeep, is obliged to charge exorbitant, and in 
some cases, almost prohibitive, freight rates. 
The construction of a line connecting the 
province of Yunnan with the West River will 
of necessity force the French to lower their 
tariff, thereby introducing a healthy competition 
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who have had experience of local conditions 
when constructing the main line from Tongking 
to Yunnanfu. 

Mr. Dawley has gcne to America on leave, 
but he expresses the greatest confidence in the 
ultimate future of Yunnan. 





The Kiangsu Railway.—Agreement made 
between the Kiangsu Railway Company (here- 
inafter called the Company) represented by 
Yang Ting-tung (hereinafter called the Re- 
presentative) of the one part, and the Ministry 
of Communications (hereinafter called the 
Ministry) of the other part, for the nationaliza- 
tion of a Railway line belonging to the Com- 
pany, under the following terms and condi- 
tions :— 

Article 1—The Company hereby agrees to 
surrender completely to the Government, 
according to the resolution of the Share. 
holders’ Meeting of the Company, all the pro- 
perties and privileges of the Shanghai-Kashing 
Line, ic the Railway Line from Shanghai to 
Fengching, which shall be controlled and 
managed direct by the Ministry; and to cancel 
the concession of all privileges previously 
granted to the Company by the Government, 


Article 2—The Ministry hereby agrees to 
refund to the Company all the Capital of 
the line, namely :—Proper Shares $3,476,523 and 
Interest Shares $1,073,805 (the latter amount 
is not yet considered settled until proper 
calculation is made), by issuing to the Com- 
pany a number of Bonds of fixed dates. This 
Capital shall be repaid in five years from the 





persisted that the matter be carried out 
according to the precedent of the Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway as stated in the preliminary 
agreement. But Sheng proposed (1) that al- 
though the funds required for the construction 
will be raised from British sources according 
to the original agreement, the contract should 
be further considered, and (2) that as the 
Tsin-pu Railway has been completed, Pukow 
should not have two large stations and the line 
should be altered. Owing to these two pro= 
posals considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced during the negotiations and after the 
return of the said representative to London for 
instructions a contract consisting of 25 articles 
has been drafted and is termed as “5% Pu-hsin 
Railway Loan.” It has been carefully examineu 
by Sheng together with the Ministries of 
Finance and Communications and amended by 
the said representative. The loan amounts to 
a sum of 3 million pounds with interest of 5%, 
a commission of 5% and aterm of redemption 
of 40 years. The details governing the 
materials for construction and the administra- 
tion have also been provided, In comparison 
with that of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway 
this contract affords many more advantages to 
the Chinese. Besides this the syndicate 
agrees to make advances, the Director-General 
has the liberty of locating the line, the amount 
of commission is reduced and the bonus is 
dispensed with. In general we have obtained 
all we can expect and the right mean is 
attained; but in consequence of the provisions 
of the preliminary agreement, the terms of the 
contract are not so satisfactorily perfect as 


Baldwin Mallets fer Japanese State Lines 


which is at present lacking, Indeed, a& in 1912 
Hongkong took &6 per cent. of the trade of 
Mengtsz, which is the market for Eastern 
Yunnan, there is every likelihood of a large 
part of the trade being diverted to the new 
route. The line was surveyed from Poseh in 
Kwangsi at the head of navigation on the 
West River as far as Kutsingfu in Yunnan by 
Taotai Lo in 1911, and at the time of writing 
(oth March, 1913), the survey of the portion 
between Kutsingfu and Yunnanfu is being 
completed by Mr. Dawley, the American 
engineer in the employ of the Yunnan Govern- 
ment, who has found a practicable, though 
difficult, route into Kweichow. The line will 
strike northwards from Poseh into Kweichow 
passing through Singyifu, then westwards to 
Loping in Yunnan, northwards to Kutsingfu, 
and finally westward to Yunnanfu via Malung- 
chow and Yanglin. 

The much discussed branch line from the 
French railway at Pishihchai (Mengtsz) to the 
tin mines at Kochin has not yet materialised. 
The line, which would be some 35 miles 
long, was carefully surveyed in 1012 by the 
American engineers, Messrs. Dawley and 
Ifawks, but the Yunnan Government has 
been unable to decide whether it shall 
be built by the mine-owners at their own 
expense, by the Government as part of a 
branch line to connect Linanfu with the 
Irench railway, or by the French Railway 
Company. Of the three alternatives, perhaps 
the last offers the best solution of the difficulty, 
as the cost would be less and the workmanship 
better—the line being built by French engineers 


date of the taking over of the line, and the 
repayment shall be made in three instalments 
in each year, in accordance with the separate 
schedule. It is, however, understood that any 
of the instalments of each year may be made 
before the stipulated time, provided two 
months’ previous nctice shall be given by the 
Ministry to the Company to this effect. 
Article 3.—From the date of the taking over 
of the line, the Capital which has not yet been 


repaid by the Ministry shall also bear yearly § 


interest at the usual rate originally decided 


upon by the Company, and this interest shal] be § 
paid by the Ministry at the same time together & 


with the repayments of the Capital, when the 
instalments hecome due. 





Article 4.—Al) Bonus or Founder's Shares & 


which tormerly existed shall be null and void. 
They shall not be considered as Capital nor 
shall they be entitled to the repayment o 
principal or the payment of interest. 

Article 5.—Of the 14 Regulations regarding 


Deposits of the Kiangsu and Chekiang Rail f 


ways, drawn up by the former Board of Posts 


and Communications on the 15th day, 31 © 


month, of the 34th year of Kuang Hsu in tht 
late Ching Dynasty, all those which refer to 
the Kiangsu Railway shall be annulled from 
the date of the taking over of the line. 


Article 6,—After the closing of the Company, & 
an organ of account-calculation shall be esta © 


blished, 
shall be decided separately. . 
Article 7.—All the liabilities and assets whic 


really belong to the Company shall be trans a 
ferred to the Ministry, but the amounts 0 : 





How this organ is to be establishei 
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them shall be determined by those contained in 
the 6th Report of the Company. 

Article 8.—After the signing of this Agree- 
ment an before the taking over of the line, the 
Cympany shall be fully responsible for all the 
properties, incomes and expenses of the Com- 
pany itself. 

Article 9.—With the exception of cases hav- 
ing special reasons, all the terminable agree- 
ments and contracts of employment, transporta- 
tion, lease, etc., entered into between the Com- 
pany and other parties, shall continue to be in 
force until the expiration of their respective 
term. 

Article 10.—On the signing of this agree- 
ment, the Ministry shall depute officials to the 
Company to calculate carefully the accounts, 
and the Company shall instruct its responsible 
oficers to prepare detailed lists of properties 
together with all the books, documents and 
vouchers, and to submit them to the Ministerial 
Ofncials for comparison and signature. 

-rticle 11.—It is mutually agreed that the 
taking over of the line shall be effected on the 
ist day of the 7th month, of the 2nd year of 
the Republic. 

Article 12.—The Ministry shall not be re- 
sponsible for the repayment of any money 
that has not been stipulated in this agreement. 

Article 13—Should any detailed procedure 
be required for carrying out the terms and 
conditions of this agreement, it shall be decided 
by the Representative and the Ministry after 
mutual agreement, 


JAPAN 





Japanese State Railways.—The rough 
draft of the accounts of the Imperial Railways 
for the first fiscal year of Taisho (April, 1912, 
to March, 1913) is nearly ready The result 
of the year’s working was unexpectedly good 
compared with the returns for several years 
previously. The gross receipts are returned as 
Yen 111,020,000 and the expenditure as Yen 
92,100,000, including Yen 500,000 added to the 
reserve fund, showing a net profit of Yen 
19,000,000 and an increase in the latter of Yen 
9,500,000 compared with the estimate, On the 
Kyushu Railway, the returns for which are 
included in the above totals the gross receipts 
were Yen 15,966,276 and the expenditure Yen 
6,002,159, showing a net profit of Yen 9.963,810 
—an increase on the estimate of Yen 528,554. 





Baldwins for Japanese State Lines.— 
Eighteen locomotives were ordered in July, 
1912, by the Imperial Government Railways of 
Japan from the Baldwin locomotive Works of 
Philadelphia for heavy freight service between 
Tokyo and Kobe and have recently been placed 
in actual service. The size of the engines was 
limited by the narrow gauge (3’-6’’) and the 
weight was limited by the existing bridges, but 
maximum dimensions and capacity were desired 
under these l:mitations, in order to haul the 
heaviest possible trains. To meet these re- 
quirements the Imperial Government Railways 
selected the Mallet Articulated Compound type, 
equipped with a high degree superheater. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works designed the 
locomotives throughout tor lightness consistent 
with streneth. For this purpose parts made of 


cast steel are liberally employed; the driving 
and tender axles are made of acid open 
hearth steel, bored hollow for lhghtness and 
heat treated, the driving and tender tires are 
also heat treated, thus securing the highest 
elastic limit and greater uniformity in the 
structure of the metal, 

The locomotivcs in general design as well 
as in detail are thoroughly modern and re- 
present the best practice in the United States; 
they are among the heaviest locomotives ever 
built for a narrow gauge Railway. 

The principal dimensions and weight are as 
foll WS: 

Gauge of track 3'-6” 
Cylinders, high pressure. 16” diameter 
: 24”’ stroke 
25” diameter 
24” stroke 


” ” ‘s 
” low pressure, 


” tal 9 


Boiler pressure 220 lbs per sq” 


Boiler diameter 58 inches 

No. of tubes 21 diam, IoI 
ey 53 ” 16 

Length of tubes 16/-4”" 


Heating Surface of Firebox 122 sq. ft. 
3 ” Tubes 1,341 sq. ft. 
Total 1,463 sq. ft. 
Superheating Surface 323 sa. ft. 
Grate Area 21.2 sq. ft. 
Diameter of driving wheels 49 inches 
Rigid wheel base 0-0” 
Total Wheel base of Engine 26'-2’ 
Total, Engine and Tender 48’-0” 
Weight of Engine in Working 
Order 142,650 Ibs. 
Weight of Engine and Tender 
Working Order 205,000 Ibs. 
Capacity of Tender 3,240 U. S. Galls, 
Coal Capacity 3 gross tons. 





New Light Railways.—The Railway Board 
has granted a charter to the Onsen Electric 
Railway Company, promoted by Mr. Yokoyama 


.and 62 others, for the construction of a light 


railway to connect Kanan village, Enuma 
district, with Komatsu, Nobi district in Ishikawa 
prefecture, and also to connect Naya village, 
Enuma district, with Dohashi of the same 
district in Ishikawa prefecture. The length of 
the light railway is 14 miles with a gauge of 3 
feet and 6inches. The capital of the company 
is 600,000 yen, 

A charter was also granted to the Onoda 
Light Railway Company, promoted by Mr. 
Kasai and nine others, for the construction of 
a light steam railway connecting Suye village, 
Atsusa district, with Takachiho village of the 
same district in Yamaguchi prefecture. The 
length of the railway is 3 miles with a gauge 
of 3 feet and 6 inches. The capital of the 
railway company is 150,000 yen. 

The Railway Board has granted a charter to 
the Shiratana Light Railway Company for the 
construction of a light railway, 14 miles in 
length, connecting Shirakawa, Nishi Shirakawa 
district, with Tanakura, Higashi Shirakawa 
district in Fukushima prefecture. 


A charter was also granted to the Nagao 
Railway Company for the construction of a 
light railway to connect Fusokame village, 
Koshi district, with Tochio town of the 
same district in Niigata prefecture. The 
lencth of the light railway is 11 miles and 20 
chains. 


MANCHOURIA 





South Manchuria Railway.—The S. M. R. 
Traffic Returns for the month of June were 
as follow :— 


Yen. 
Aggregate... Sa; - wk . 1,430,798 
Daily Average... cc as ck we ee 47,093 
Increase on corresponding month of 
ast “NORE cs ck Ok CS 11,004 


At the last general meeting of shareholders the 
South Manchuria Railway Company proposed 
the 1ssue of the second shares, this proposition 
being approved by the meeting. The first call 
on the new shares to the amount of 4,000,000 
yen will be paid in by September Ist. This 
amount will be applied to new works to be un- 
dertaken during the current fiscal year. This 
sum alone, however, being insufficient for these 
new undertakings, the company is expected to 
make calls for the last instalment on the first 
shares (40 yen per share) probably towards the 
middle of December, according to the state of 
the money market. It is not expected that the 
second instalment on the new shares will be 
called before June next, 





Kirin-Changchun Railway.—Mr. Wue-wu, 
Director of the Kirin-Changchun Railway, has 
given the following information in regard to 
the line :—The Kirin=Changchun Railway now 
earns about Y50,000 a month. The winter 
trafic being much heavier, the total annual 
receipts may be safely put at Y800,000, which, we 


hope will be easily raised to Y1,000,000 when 
the tunnel through Tumenling Pass is coms 
pleted and the [.1ne is put in full vorking order. 
At present the management is receiving a 
government supply of S. Y6o0,000 per month, 
We make shift to keep things going on this 
government supply and the net profit of the 
Line. The tunnelling work through Tumenling 
will be started next September. The work will 
be prosecuted through the winter as far as 
possible on the plan of finishing the work by 
June, 1914. The road-bed is now being 
ballasted to make it firmer. 


THE PHILIPPINES 





Manila Railroad Co.—This company has 
awarded a contract for a station at Paco to 
cost P 120,000. The building will be about 170 
feet long and 60 feet deep. The building will 
be constructed entirely of reinforced concrete, 
and when finished will be one of the most 
beautiful structures in the city. The Manila 
Railroad Company expects the traffic through 
the Paco station to increase rapidly during the 
next few years. The lines serving there are 
the main northern line, the southern line which, 
when extended, will extend to Albay, the Anti- 
polo line, and the Cavite line. 


MALAYA 





Malayan and Siamese Systems.—The 
Straits Echo in a recent issue recapitulctes the 
arguments aivanced by it in favour of the 
linking up of the Malayan and S:amese railway 
systems via Kedah, and does so because of 
“various important changes in the situation— 
notably the formation of a Bangkok Chamber 
of Commerce which will be able to voice with 
authority the views of the commercial com- 
munity in the Siamese capital and the disap- 
pearance of some of the strong vested interests 
deeply concerned in the development of 
Trang.” . 

The conclusion of the article runs. — 

“This question, while of great interest to 
Penang and Kedah, is of vital and paramount 
importance to Siam. Rapid communication 
with Europe is the avowed desire of the 
mercantile community of Bangkok, which has 
long complained of its isolated position and the 
inconveniences, delays, and Josses which result 
from the fact that at present the mails from 
Siam have to be carried round the Feninsula 
by steamer. These drawbacks would be al- 
together removed if the mails were merely 
transhipped at Penang and placed in a train 
which would land them in Bangkok without 
any further handling or transhipment. They 
will only be partially alleviated if the Kedah 
line is allowed to stop short a few miles from 
the Siamese boundary and the scheme, outlined 
above, of shipping the mails from Penang to 
Trang, and transferring them there te a rail- 
way for transit to Bangkok, is adhered to. 
We can hardiy imagine that the merchants 
and people of Bangkok are so blind to their 
own interests as to allow the matter to be 
finally settled in that sense and the East coast 
route adopted, without making energetic re- 
presentations in the quarters to which the 
question will be referred for a_ definite 
decision.” 


PUBLIC WORKS 





Bridge at Kyoto.—The reconstruction of the 
Shijo bridge, Kyoto, Japan, which has been 
going on for nearly a year and a half, has at 
length been completed, with the result that the 
natural beauty of Kyoto has acquired a consid- 
erable addition by the creation of a triumph of 
modern engineering skill. The cost of the 
work is said to have been something over 
Y 200,000. The foundations of the bridge are 
of iron, cased with concrete, while the bridge 
itself is of granite, measuring joo feet in 
length and 72 feet in width. Elaborate arrange- 
ments for illumination have also been set up. 
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THE CANTON-CHUNGKING 
RAILWAY 





The outbreak of the rebellion has, at 
all events temporarily, prevented the 
conclusion of an agreement for the 
financing and construction of the ratlway 
from Canton to Chungking, with an 
extension to Lanchow. The preliminary 
agreement, which was signed on July 4, 
was between the Chinese National Rail. 
way Corporation and Messrs. Vauling 
and Co., Ltd., who were to build the line 
by contract. In many respects the 
preliminary agreement was the most 
favourable for China yet concluded, and 
it is hoped that the political disturbances 
will not prevent its ultimate adoption. 


GENERAL 





Intercontinental Through Passenger 
Traffic.—The Intercontinental Through 
Passenger Traffic arrangements between Japan 
and Berlin, Paris and London were to come 
into effect on 10th August, 

The through traffic stations in Japan are as 
follows :-- 

Shimbashi (Tokyo), Hiranuma (Yokohama), 
Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki, Moji, and 
Nagasaki. 

The through fares from Shimbashi are as 
follows :— 


To Ist Cl, 2nd Ci. 
Berlin. . . . . Yen 369.58 Yen 258.04 
Pare «x & he & SS 417.25 201.55 


London .. . 430.78 309.83 
Throngh tickets are ‘issued only for Ist and 
znd class express passengers, and are available 
for three months. A through passenger is 
offered the option between the two routes via 
Vladivostok and Dairen, also between the 
undermentioned routes :— 
For Berlin :— 
1) via Moscow,  S&t. 
Wierzbolowo. 
2) via Biatka and Alexandrowo 
3) via Moscow, Warsaw, and Skalmierzyce. 
For Paris: Berlin, Achen, Verviers, Liege and 
Jeumont. 
For London: 
1) via Berlin, Achen, Liege, Ostend, and 
Dover. 
2) via Berlin, Hanover, Hook van Holland, 
and Harwich. 
The arrangements were agreed upon at the 
International | Railway Conference at Brussels 
in the summer of IQII. 


Petersburg, and 





TRAMWAYS 


Shanghai Tramways 


The following is the traffic return of the 
Shanghai Tramways (Foreign Settlement) for 
the month of June, 1913, and for six months 
ended June 30, 1913, with figures for correspond- 
ing periods last year. 

6 months 
June, 1913. ended June 
30, 1913. 
- $77,138.87 $423,414.96 
! - 4,074,306 21,344,606 
Car Miles run... . 


250,092 =I II 
Loss by depreciation of wiles 
subsidiary coinage - 21,919.67 116,382.65 
Percentage of loss 
by depreciation of 


Effective Receipts . 
Passengers carried. 


subsidiary coinage. . 23.35 22,87 
6 months 
June, 1912. ended June 


30, 1912, 
Effective Receipts. . .$67,378.70 $380,680,55 
Passengers carried . . 3,477,037 10,188,576 
Carmulesrun . . . . 228,802 1,352,622 


Loss by depreciation wt 
subsidiary coinage . 
Percentage of loss by de- 
preciation of subsidiary 
comas€ «© © & &% + 25.44 25.18 


21,184.91 117,706.89 





Week ended June 18, 1913 :-— 


O13. IQI2, 
Effective receipts (after 
deducting loss on subsi= ¢ $ 
diary coinage). . 19,064.99 16,097.92 
Passengers carried . . 1,018,885 832,312 
Car miles run. - . 64,423 53,194 
The loss by depreciation of subsidiary coinage 
for the week was equal] to 23.28 per cent. of 
the gross cash collected on the cars as compared 
with 25.41 per cent. for the corresponding week 
last year. 
Weck ended June 25, 1913 :-- 
1913. 1912, 
Etfective receipts (after 
1912. 1912 
deducting loss on subsi- $ $ 
diary coinage). . 17,412.67 15,235.44 
Passengers carried . 924,051 794,204 
Car miles run . 60,0905 52,885 
The loss by depreciation of subsidiary coinage 
for the week was equal to 23.28 per cent. of the 
gross cash collected on the cars as compared 
with 25.60 per cent. for the corresponding weck 
last year. 


Week ended July 2, 1913 :— 
1013. 1912, 
$ $ 


Effective receipts (after 


MINING 





Colorado (P. I.) Mimes—The Colorado 
mines have been turning out from P.30,000 to 
P.40,000 each half month and work is reported 
to be progressing rapidly in developing the 
ore. The Colorado mines have long since 
passed the experimental stage and are turning 
out dividends to the stockholders regularly. 
The mines, located in Masbate, are considered 
the best that the Philippine Islands have as 
yet developed.—A_ new filter installed at the 
Colorado Mining Company's mill is expected 
to increase the output of gold materially. The 
capacity of the mill is enlarged by from 800 
to 1,200 tons and a greater percentage from 
the dissolving values is saved. 





Mining Enterprises in South China.— 
The United States ConsuleGeneral, George E. 
Anderson, of Hongkong, reports that a_con- 
siderable revival of mining enterprises in South 
China districts near Ilongkong seems to be 
going on mostly in the southern portion of 
Kwangtung and in Kwangsi Provinces, These 


deducting loss on subsi- 

diary coinage). . . . 17,743.43 15,783.93 
Passengers carried. . . 939,400 . 828,035 
Car miles run . . . 60,826 53.709 

The loss by depreciation of subsidiary coinage 
for the week was equal to 23.28 per cent. of 
the gross cash collected on the cars as com- 
pared with 25.76 per cent. for the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Week ended July 9, 1913 :— 

1913 1912 
$ $ 

Effective receipts (after 

deducting loss on subsi- 

diary coinage). . 18,057.72 15,500.14 
Passengers carried . 958.909 809,754 
Car miles. (00 « « « .« 57,053 53.027 

The loss by depreciation of subsidiary 
coinage for the weck was equal to 23.23 per 
cent. of the gross cash collected on the cars as 
campared with 25.77 per cent. for the cor- 
responding week last year. 

Week cnded July 16, 1013 :— 

1913. 1N12, 
g 

Isffective receipts (after 

deducting Joss on subsi- 

diary coinage) . 18,147.10 15,678.93 
Passengers carried 949,828 824,514 
Car enlés rum. «. 2 « 3 59,357 = 555,415 

The loss by depreciation of subsidiary 
coinage for the week was equal to 22.80 per 
cent. of the gross cash collected on the cars as 
compared with 25.71 per cent for the corres- 
ponding week last vear. 


» 


provinces are known to contain gold and silver, 
as well as antimony, which is already mined; 
tin, which is mined in a crude way to a small 
extent, and other and less valuable metals. 
The prospects of mining and the activity of 
prospecting has led to the establishment of an 
assay office in Hongkong by an American 
trained Chinese mining engineer. The ofhce 
is equipped for all ordinary assay work. 
Several mining undertakings of some note are 
now in hand by various native concerns. One, 
operating for gold and other metals in K wangsi 
Province, recently put in considerable pumping 
and other machinery, mostly of American 
make. Another Canton concern, with an 
American-trained mining engineer for manager, 
is operating for gold, and has recently put in 
a stamp mill and considerable modern American 
machinery. A Hongkong company is planning 
operations in the southeastern portion of 
Kwangsi. There is considerable prospect of 
active mining work being undertaken this 
summer in Hunan Province. A large company 
has been formed, and proposes to open a coal 
mine and also to undertake mining for tin, 
lead, gold, silver, and other metals. 


Mining in the Philippines.—The following statistics of mineral production in the 
Philippine Islands for the year 1912 have been compiled by the division of mines, Bureau of 


Science: 
1911, 
Quan- 
tity. Value. 
a, Pesos. 
Metallic: 
Iron—imetrictons , . 73 =. 29,159 
Silver—fine ounces. . 3,383 3,606 
Gold —fine ounces. . 9,190 379,906 
Copper—kilograms. . 1,100 600 


Non-metallic : 


Coal—metric tons . . 20,900 130,000 
Clay eames a 450,000 
Lime. . — 90,000 
Sand and gray el ‘i 477,344 
Sten@s =<. % « = « 655,795 
Salt—metrictons . . 18,333 550,000 
Mineral waters—liters. 300,000 60,000 

Total. ... 2,826,410 


Increase (—) or 
1912. Decrease (— pe 
QOuan-= Quan- 

tity. Value. tity. Value. 

a. Pesos. a. Pesos. 
141 49,272 — 68 = 20,113 
7,121 8 664 = 3,738 — 5,05 
27,582 1,140,424 18,392 760,515 
2,720 20.200 —17,280 —109,800 
453,000 =~ 3,000 
92,026 —= 2,026 
468,750 - 8,594 
651,049 — 4,746 
19,147 574,511 —- 814 <= 24,511 
264,871 55,849 —35,129 — 4,151 

3,513,745 


a. One peso Philippine currency is equal to 50 cents United States currency. 
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IRON AND STEEL 





Wakamatsu iron Foundry.—lf the reports 
by some Japanese papers be correct the 
Government has the intention of disposing of 
the \Vakamatsu Iron Foundry on the ground 
that under its own management, it will not 
yield profits for some time to come. The 
Vireku declares Mr. Matswkata, president of 
the Kawasaki Dockyard in Kobe, has already 
made overtures for the purchase of the works 
by his company, which would find it convement 
to have an iron foundry and he has some 
chance of success since the Kawasaki 
company through him assisted the Seiyukai in 
overthrowing the last Katsura cabinet, 

On the other hand the Mitsui people are also 
after the foundry and the company has begun 
a canvass among the authorities concerned. 
Since the company already controls the Nippon 
Stee] Foundry at Muroran as well the Hokkai- 
do Colliery Company, it fears that the Waka- 
matsu iron foundry, 1f put under the manage- 
ment of the Kawasaki Dock, may prove a 
formidable riva} to the Nippon Foundry. 





The Hanvang Arsenal.—The situation of 
the Hanyang Arsenal could not have been 
better. It is in the midst of one of the world’s 
richest 1ron districts, and tt is so situated on 
the Yangtsze River as to make it accessible to 
both the east and west extremities of the 
country, while its close proximity to the Kin- 
Han Railway and the projected Yueh-Han 
Railway mtakes the transportation of finished 
projucts to the northern frontier and the 
southern coast a simple question. But during 
the Ch'ing Dynasty, no real effort was made 
by the authorities to make the plant efficient. 
It was allowed to drift along im an old rut 
without attempting to improve the equipment 
or increase the output. At that time, its output 
was limited to sixty rifles and 30,000 rounds 
of ammunition; per day and four 7.5 Cen- 
timetre guns per month. The necessary steel 
parts of the rifles and guns were purchased 
from abroad. 

Since the Republican era, better men have 
been appointed to take charge of the work, 
and strenuous efforts have been made to 
increase the efficiency of the plant. A great 
increase in its output over that of the old 
regime is now recorded. The output at present 
is as follows: 200 infantry rifles per day; 
100.000 rounds of ammunition per day: two 
7.5 centimetre guns per week; 500 shrapnel 
shells per day; small parts of guns, 30 pieces 
perday, Afterthe addition of new machinery, 
the arsenal will be able to make machine guns 
without getting the parts made abroad. 


IRRIGATION, WATERWORKS, 
ETC. 


Tokyo Waterworks.—The committee of 
the Tokyo City Council recently passed the 
proposal for the second period extension of the 
City's waterworks. The total expenditure 
required is estimated at 20,720,000 yen, spread 
over seven consecutive years. The source of 
the fund will be a loan and the reserve specially 
provided for the waterworks account, one-third 
of the total amount to be covered by subsidiary 
aid from the National Treasury. The loan is 
to be redeemed with proceeds from water 
supply. The resolution was then submitted to 
the meeting ef the City Council and was passed 
in its original form, 








Philippine Applications Granted —The 
Philippines Irrigation council has approved the 
application of the municipality of the San 
Pablo Electric Light Company for water rights 
for the installation of a plant on the Pagsipt 
Tiver; the application from Tayabas for a 
hydro-electric plant; also the water rights 
desired by the bureau of education for the 
agricultural school at San Juan de Guimba. 
Nueva Ecija province, where the school 


Proposes to irrigate an area of six million 
Meters, 
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BUILDING, ETC. 


New Manila Building.—The firm of W.H. 
Anderson & Co. at Manila is about to con= 
struct new reinforced concrete warehouses 
and bodegas on the site of the recent fire 
which destroyed the firm’s old warehouses. 
The new building will extend from the Pasig 
river to calle Orozco. A passageway will 
extend clear through it from calle Orozco to 
the river, thus allowing an easy and expeditious 
transfer of goods from land to water and vice 
versa. Afl the latest improvements and 
features of design will be mcorporated in the 
structure and its projectors say that it will be 
a mode] establishment of its kind. The 
estimated cost of construction is about P.60,000. 


HARBOURS, DOCKS, ETC. 





A New Mitsu Bishi Dock.—A big dock is 
now under construction by Mitsu Bishi & Co. 
at the island of Enoura in the Bakwan straits, 
at a cost of 100,000 yen and is to be completed 
in May or June, next year. The dock is said 
to be big enough for the repair of steamers of 
3,000 tons or 4,000 tons, 





Harbor Facilities at Newchwaug—The 
Consular Body at Newchwang, at a recent 
meeting at the Japanese Consulate, resolved 
that the propesed improvement of the harbor 
facilities of the port of Newchwang should be 
urged upon the Chinese authorities for a 
speedy consummation. Reference was made at 
the meeting to the agreement recently reached 
at Chefoo between the Consular Rody and the 
Chinese authorities there concerning the :!m= 
provement of Chefoo Harbor, which has a 
similar bearing On Chefoo to that of the ques- 
tion at issue on Newchwane. In view of the 
existence of this precedent, the Consular Body, 
Newchwang, decided to disregard all objections 
raised by the Chinese authorities against its 
proposition, which was actually signed between 
them but has heen deferred only in execution 
owing to the Revolutionary hubbubs. 





Extension of Kawasaki Dock, Dairen.— 
The extension of the Kawasaki Dock, Daitren, 
which was taken in hand by the South Man- 
churia Railway Harbor Works authorities last 
April, is in good progress. The work of re- 
moving the lower steps of the dock has already 
been finished. The damming work out-side 
the mouth of the dock has been completed and 
the pumping-work been commenced. Unless 
something unforeseen happens, the work will 
be finished by the end of next October, as 
originally planned. On the completion of the 
work, the dockyard foundry as well as the 
machinery installed therein will be improved 
wholesale. 





Projected Docks at Fasan.—A short time 
ago Mr. Saijo of Fusan planned the con- 
struction at Fusan of a dry dock capable of 
aceonmmodating vessels of less than 1,0c0 
tons at the cost of some 80,000 yen and jfiled 
an application with the Government-General 
for permission to start the work. It is reported 
from Fusan that a scheme for the construction 
of another dock is on foot. Chiefly interested 
in the scheme are Mr. Oh-ike and several other 
gentlemen connected with the Chosen Yusen 
Kaisha, and their idea in mooting the plan is 
to save expense incurred by sending the 
company’s vessels for repairs to Nagasaki. 





Japanese Cement Market.—The postpone- 
ment of works by the Government, due to the 
policy of retrenchment was first expected to 
affect the condition of the cement market, but 
the fact was to the contrary, because the 
demand for cement im individual works has 
greathy increased of late. How prosperous is 
the condition of the market is to be seen from 
the expansion of business by manufacturers, 
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The Nippon Cement Co. is setting up new 
machines at its factory at Yashiro, m Kyushu, 
and on tts completion in October. the productive 
capacity of the company is expected to increuse 
by 150,000 barrels in a year. The latest quota- 
tion of cement is 4 yen or so per barrel. 





Hupeh Cement Werks.—The Hupeh Ce- 
ment Works at Shihhuiyao ceased work 
recently, it is said owing to the pressure of 
Japanese creditors. The works were started 
some six years ago. The plant is of the latese 
make, fully equipped in every detail for turning 
out cement of fine quality. The works are 
situated at the bottom of a hill of limestone 
and surrounded by other hills containing a 
practically mexhaustidle supply of the same 
material, Several hundred men were employed, 
and in the works was an up-to-date barrel- 
making plant, and some time ago an eleetric 
trolley over-head system was devised by which 
the barrels of cement were transferred to a 
godcwn on the river bank. It is nothing less 
than a calamity that these works were closed. 
Many men are out of employment, and unless 
soon restarted much of the fine machinery will 
deteriorate. 


There should have been plenty of trade 
owing to the building boom after the revolution, 
and probably local rumour is correct when it 
puts down the present state of things to 
“squeeze” and incapacity on the part of the 
Chmese managers. These were being con- 
stantly changed and were mainly without 
qualhtfications for the post. The inside manage- 
ment was controlled by three German engineers, 
one of whom erected all the machinery when 
the works first commenced. They were simply 
concerned with making the cement and were 
men of experience and ability. It is much to 
be hoped some way will be found for restarting. 
what with proper management should provea 
lucrative business. 





Siam Cement.—Some time ago a proposal 
was put forward for the formation in Bangkok 
of a Cement Company for making cement 
from local materials, and practical steps have 
now been taken for the establishment of such 
a Company. The object of the Company is 
the making of good cement of materials to 
be found locally. Experiments have clearly 
demonstrated that cement of excellent quality 
and quite equal to the best Portland cement 
can be made in Siam. 


LIGHT AND POWER 





Kinugawa Water Power Co.—The semi- 
annual gencral meeting of the Kinugawa Water 
Power Co. was to be held on June 28 and a 
dividend of 6 per cent. was to be declared on 
the occasion for the last half year. 





Nippon Gas Co.—At the general meeting 
of the Nippon Gas Company the following 
proposal for the distribution of prefits will be 
submitted :— 


Net profits... <<. cs cc <% aw» 4301745 
Brought over from last account .. 18,650.10 
RORAby: os Ge ee Se ee oe GISSRSS 
Legal reserve .. .. 2. oe «2 2,200.00 
Bonuses. «3 «s ae. =a «we. =x 4,000.00 
Funds for allowances for retiring 
employees <. «« «i «= os 51,000.00 
Dividend ¢7 per cent.) .. .. .. 32,000.00 
Carried forward to next account... 22,467.55 





Electric Amalgamation.—In order to avoid 
unnecessary competition among Tokyo electric 
light supplicrs, a movement has been quietly 
started for’amalgamating into one concern all 
the interests now divided into five companies. 
The gas company is also being invited to join 
the movement. The niost difficult to induce to 
join the amalgamation is the City Electric 
Light department. It is believed that the law 
in force has to be amended before the same 
department of the City cam come in. On the 
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successful consummation of this undertaking, 
Mr, Abe, the ex-Governor of Tokyc-fu, will be 
appointed President of the big concern. Mr. 
Yasuda, who is the moving spirit of the 
Katsuragawa Hydro-electric. and Mr. Toshi- 
mitsu of the Kinugawa Hydro-Electric, are in 
full sympathy with the movement, wlnle Mr. 
Satake, President of the Tokyo Electric Light 
Company, is believed to Le the originator of the 
movement. Consequently, the prospect of the 
movement is very promising, and the final 
consummation may be effected much sooner 
than is generally expected ot a big business 
enterprise of the kind. 





Electric Light Service for Chefoo.—The 
establishment of a lighting company at Chefoo 
has been matured at the initiative of the 
Chingkee Co. and other Chinese at Chefoo. It 
was to be capitalized originally at $100,0co, but, 
as there are prospects of having a_ larger 
number of subscribers than at first caiculated, 
it has been decided to increase the amount by 
$50,000, The plant is to be equipped with two 
generators, one of 300 kilowatts and the other 
of 200 kilowatts. 


Keihin Electric Co.—The general meet- 
ing of the Keihin (Tokyo and Yokohama) 
Ielectric Tramway Company was to approve a 
dividend of © per cent. According to the 
report, the company has an increase of profit 
20,000 yen as compared with the previous term 
and 25,000 yen will be placed on reserve fund. 


Motor Power of Tokyo Trams.—The 
electric motor power of the tram system in 
Tokyo is tobe entirely supplied by the Kinugawa 
Water Power Compiny. The system consumed 
148,600 kilowatts on June 3,and 155,500 kilowatts 
on June 4. 


Tokyo Electric Light Co.—The Tokyo 
KMlectric Light Company at its semi-annual 
general meeting will adopt a dividend of 10 per 
cent. for the last half vear term. 


Osaka Electric Light.—Negotiations have 
advanced, it 1s said, for the proposed munici- 
palization of the electric light service in Osaka. 
The authorities of the munrcipality and the 
company met recently, when they signed a 
provisional contract. This provisional contract 
and the rules for the issue of a municipal loan 
for the purpose were to be discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Aldermanic Assembly. It appears 
that the contract may be passed by the Alder- 
manic -\ssembly and Municipal Council after 
ali, but whether the Government will sanction 
it of not 1s doubtful, especially as the Joan for 
the purchase is to be raised abroad and the 
Government does not like the importation of 
foreign capital for such a purpose A certain 
Osaka paper, however, reports that anticipating 
the realization of the scheme, three plans are 
already proposed for the issue of the loan, 
whose amount is expected to be 50,506,000 yen; 
the first plan proposes a 5 per cent. rate and &3 
yen of issuing price, the second a 5.5 per cent. 
rate and yO yen of issuing price, and the third 
af) per cent, rate and 94 yen issuing price. 


FINANCIAL 


Shanghai Waterworks Co, Ltd.—In 
connection with the Shanghai Waterworks 
Company's issue of Tls. 100,000 6 per cent, de« 
bentures, applications were received for over 
two and a half times the amount. Seventy per 
cent. Was allotted at 3! per cent. premium, and 
the balance at 3 per cent, premium. 





Penang Municipal Loan.— Tlic Municipal- 
ity of Penang is applying to raise a loan of 
One Milhon Dollars at 49. It is proposed to 
devote the money to municipal purposes such as 
electric lighting, drainage and tramways. 


The Sino-Japanese Corporation.—Japan's 
sliare im the stock of the projected Sino-Japs 
anese Jo:nt Corporation having all been taken 
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up, aconference of promoters was held recently 
at the Imperial Hotal at Tokyo, Baron Shibu- 
sawa presiding. As the result of the confers 
ence a committee was appointed to undertake 
preparations for the organization of the coms 
pany. It 1s stated that, as 18,coo shares of the 
Chinese half of the capital have not been taken 
up, it has been sugvested that the unsubscribed 
portion should be taken up by Chinese in the 
north The Chinese capital hitherto subscribed 
had all come from the South. 


Hongkong & Shanghai Bank.—The Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation has 
declared, subject to audit, the following results 
for the half-vear :— 

Dividend se 22 we ae 26 es £2.0.0 
Added to Silver Reserve. . $250,000 
Written off Bank Premises 


PIGCOUMEG a Ad 6%. bE OR $250,009 
Carried forward to next 
half vear see) vee )~=6about $2,050,000 


Loan to Hunan.—Japanese financial circles 
have offered tothe Tutuh of Hunan a loan to the 
amount of ten mullions dollars against mort- 
gaving allmines inthe Province. Chinese Report. 


China’s Indebtedness.—Information from 
the Ministry ot Finance, says the Kuo IVe1 
Pao, states that since the conclusion of the 
Quintuple loan all accumulated foreign debts 
have been paid from the proceeds of the loan. 
Some time ago Mr. I.aang Shih-yi, the Acting 
Minister of Finance, submitted a statement of 
account of debts which had fallen due, for the 
examination of the President. and after the 
latter's approval the account was handed over 
to the Quintuple Group for payment. The 
items paid are as follows :— 


Box Indemnity for 1912, 2,000,000 
Ist Advance of the 

Sextuple Group 342,792 
Interest at 74% for 

SWE, cesdoveariscin 3,200 


f 

£ 

£ 
2nd Advance of the 

Sextuple Group £ 
Interest at 741% for 

BBOVE wevsuszerness £ 
-elgian loan (Ist in- 

Stalnient) <cccscess £ 
Interest for above _ ... £ 
Belgian loan (2nd in- 
stalment) csscsecs. £ 

£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 


158,558 
1.300 


T,000,000 
13,000 


25° 000 


Interest for above...... 1,600 

Advance of the Qua- 
druple Group... 400,000 

Ist payment of interest 
EOF ‘ADOVE sssicaees 33,139 

2nd payment of in- 
terest for above 12,887 

3rd payment of in- 
terest for above 1,100 

3rd Advance of the 
Sextuple Group 455,236 

4th Advance of the 
Sextuple Group £ 419,324 
Total . . £5,223, 338 


Yokohama Loans.—The City of Yokohama 
will shortly float a loan amounting to 1,355,600 
yen for the reclamation of the sea front of 
Negishi. In the same connection it may be 
interesting to note the actual amount of the 
loans issued by the Municipality since 1903, 
The City of Yokohama issued for the tirst time 
in April, 1903, a loan amounting to 5=6,500 ven 
for the improvement of roads and building of 
schools. The second loan was a sterling one of 
£317,000, which was issued in August, 19006, the 
proceeds being apphed to the completion of 
works necessary to reclaim the foreshore and 
extend and develop the harbor of Yokohoma, 
In December, soro, the Municipality issued a 
third loan amounting to 450,700 yen for the 
improvement of the city. Desides the above the 
Yokohama Municipal Water Works issued two 
loans for the extension of the works, the first 
in March, 1898, amounting to 2,055,600 yen and 
the second, a sterling loan, amounting to £716,- 
500, The Yokohama Municipal Gas works alse 
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issued two loans for the extension of the 
works, one in April, 1909, amounting to 648,000 
yen and the other in 1912 amounting te 1,200,- 
ooo yen, The total of Japanese Currency Icans 
is 4,910,050 yen, and of the sterling loans 
£1 033,500. 


The Industrial Bank of China —Tlic 
following announcement appeared in the Daily 
Mail of May 20:—The Articles of Association 
of the Vanaue Industrielle de Chine were 
approved of by the Government of the Republic 
of China on the 11th day of January, 1913, anid 
are deposited with and can be seen at the Offices 
of M. Lavoignat and M. Moyne, Notanes in 
Paris, or at the Ofaces of Messrs. Ashurst, 
Morris, Crisp and Co., Solicitors, London. 

The Banque Industrielle de Chine is formed 
in co-Gperation with the Government of the 
Chinese Republhe, which has undertaken to sub- 
scribe one-third of the Capital and had pro- 
mised to give its assistance to the Bank in devel- 
oping the natural resources of China. 

The following are extracts from contracts 
dated ith January, 1013, between the organ- 
isers of the Bank and the Government of the 
Chinese Repubhe :— 

“The Government of the Chinese Republic 
undertakes to subscribe one-third of the shares 
of this Company and reserves to ttself the right 
to subscribe afterwards, if it thinks fit, up to 
one-third of any increase of Capital which the 
Ranque Industrielle de Chine may decide to 
create,” 

“The Government of the Chinese Republic 
approves of the Articles of the Banque I[n- 
dustrielle de Chine, as they have been submitted 
to it, and it has promised to assist the Banque 
Industrielle de Chine in all the operations which 
it may undertake in conformity with is powers” 

The formation of the Banque Industrielle 
de Chine is based upon the employment of 
forcign capital in China in close and friendly 
co-bperation with the Government of the Ke- 
public, and the Governinent undertakes not to 
sell or transfer either the 1,000 Founders’ 
Shares or the 29,000 Ordinary Shares sub- 
scribed by it during the first twenty-five years 
of the Bank’s existence. 

40,036 Ordinary Shares of Frs. 500 
(of which Frs. 125 will be called up at 
once) have been reserved for subscription 
at par for the Shareholders of the Peking 
Syndicate, Limited, pro rata of their hold- 
ings, as follows:— 

A.—Holders of 50 Shans: Shares will be entitled 
to 1 Banque Industrielle de Chime share. 

Holders of 50 Ordinary Shares will be enti< 
tled to 1 Banque Industrielle de Chine 
share. 

Holders of 1 Deferred Share will be entitled 

to 4 Banque Industrielle de Chine shares. 

The I'rs. 125 being payable on application: 
and 

*B-——Shareholders of the Peking Syndicate, 
Limited, w:ll be entitled without reference 
to the amount of their holdings to apply for 
any number of shares in the Banque Ins 
dustrielle de Chine on payment of Frs. 50 
application, the balance of Frs. 75 being 
pavable on allotment, 

*C—The above shares are at the same time 
offered for public subscription on payment 
of Irs. 50 on application, the balance of 
Irs, 75 being payable on ailotment., 

*NoteE-—Jn each of these cases allotinent will be 
made in accordance with the balance remain- 
ing unallotted under * A,” preference being 
given to Sharcholders of the Pehing Syndicat:, 
Limited. 

Forms may be obtained and applications will 

be received.— 

In England at Ilovds Dank, Limited, 72 
lLombardestreet, J:.C., and branches: and 
at the Offices of the Peking Syndhieate, 
Limited, 119, Cannon-street, [t.C. 

In France at Société Auxilaire de Credit, 13, 
Foulevard PHlaussmann, Paris, and Branch- 
es: at all Banks and Bankers. 

In Belgium at Banque de Reports de Fonds 
Publics et de Depots, 48, Place de Meir, 
Anvers, and 81, Rue Royale, Bruxeiles, 
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MM. 


Place de la 


Ormond & Cie, 
Synagogue, 


In Switzerland at 
ae ai 6, 


(Seneve. 
Dated 27th May, 1913. 
Kawasaki Dock Loan—The Iawasaki 


Duck at Kobe has decided to issue a loan of 
24009,000 yen at the rate of 7 per cent. The 
joun is to meet the fund necessary for the 
discharge of the increased business of the 
company, and will probably be issued in 
Angust. The company was to hold ity semi- 
annual general meeting recently and declare 
a dividend of & per cent. for the last halfs 
year term. The loan question was to be 
discussed on the occasion. 


A Loan for Kiangsu—The JMuinlipao re- 
ports that Tutuh Chen of Kiangsu was just 
upon the pont of concluding a loan of $5,090,= 
ooo with Messrs. Carlowitz & Co., the terms, it 
is said, having been discussed and agreed to, 
when the Quintuple Loan agreement was signed 
in Peking. The Tutuh was in need of money 
to pay his troops, but asthe Ministry of Finance 
had ordered him to abandon the local loan, 
promising him a sufficient amount out of the 
large loan to meet his mulitary expenditure, 
he had refrained from taking further steps in 
this matter. As no money, however, has been 
sent to him from Peking, although the need 
of it to pay his men is more pressing than 
ever, he was obliged in June to send a deputy 
ty) Shanghai to see if the local loan may be 
concluded after all. 


Osaka Electric Railway Debentures.—The 
Osaka Ideectric Railway Company’s debentures 
of 2.000,000 yen have been put to the market at 
the rate of & per cent , and to be redeemed in 4 
years, commencing one year after the issue. 


Osaka Shosen Kaisha.—It is stated that the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha will increase the present 
capital of 16,500,000 yen to 33,000,000 ven, 
This plan has been decided upon by the com- 
pany owing to the business prosperity of the 
company in the American line, With this ins 
crease of the capital, the company will opena 
new line to Europe. 


Loan for Shimonoseki.—The city of 
Shimonoseki has decided to issue a loan of 
500,000 yen for harbor construction works. 


A Japanese Bank in Hawaii.— ir. Kenji 
Imanishi, being supported by Paron Shibusawa, 
Mr. Nakano, the president of the Tokyo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr, Asano, the president of 
the Tokyo Kisen Naisha, and some other busi= 
nessmen, is planning to establish a bank in 
liawai with a capital of 200,000 yen for the 
benelit of the Japanese residents in Hawaii. It 
is said that one half the number of its shares is 
to be invited from among the Japanese in 
Hawai, and the other half in Tokyo and 
Yokohama 


Keishi Railway Debenture—The Keishi 
(Tokyo Narita) Flectric Railway Company, at 
a recent directors’ meeting, decided to issue de= 
bentures of 750,000 yen, probably in August, 


-_—_— -—. 


Yokohama Dock Debenture.— Yokohama 
Dock Company through the medium of the 
looth Bank, has recently concluded with Sale, 
hravar & Co. a loan of 1,000,000 yen at a 7 per 
Cent, rate, 


Osaka Electric Railway Debentures.— 
The newly concluded Osaka Electric Railway 
Company debentures, 2,000,000 yen worth is 
to be put on the market. The rate of in- 
terest is 8 per cent. per annum, 


A Loan for Beppu.—The town of Beppu 
Japan, which is noted for its famous hot 
springs, has decided to raise a loan of 485,000 
yen for the construction of water works and 
improvement of streets, 
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COMPANIES 


Fuji Cotton Spinning Co.—At a general 
meeting of the Fuji Cotton Spinning Company 
a dividend of 12 per cent. was to be declared. 
The statements of accourts is as follows :— 
Net protit for the present term 1,370,812 
Carried foward from the previous 





tes... xc cs xi wt oe we «=6 STON 
OAL, 2h. obi GB ves 1,921,823 
legal reserve. 68,540 
Rese rve for loss ot fake _ tan 68,540 
Sonus and relief for :workmen 6%, 540 
Pension fund 68.540 
Dividend (129%) . — - 690,000 
Carried OVer.. is 2c oe #8 oe $83,123 


Cathay Trust, Ltd.—The directors recom- 
mended that the available balance at credit of 
profit and loss account for the financial vear 


ended April 30, 1913, amounting to Tls. 
338,500.95 he appropriated as follows :— 
is; 
To pay a dividend of 6% on the 
preference shares at ex. 2/9 
1/16 (Tls. 0.49) per share.. 120,900,00 


To pay Tls. 0.45 per share on the 
ordinary shares equivalent at 
ex. 2/0 1/16 to a dividend of 
10% with a bonus of 52% added 135,000,00 

To carry forward to next year $3,599.95 


Tls. 338,590.95 








Japanese Insurance Co.—At the Imperial 
Marine, Carriage,and Fire Insurance Company’s 
general shareholders’ meeting the following 
protit and loss accounts were taken up for 
discussion :— 


Yen. 
Leval fescfve 5. ai Se 46 20,000,006 
Secondary reserve .. 100,000.90 
Loss reserve.. “i se, 50,000,00 
3onus .. ll, ae? ee 15,000.00 
Dividend (15 per cent. ) 112,500.00 


Carried over to next terin 


Total as 


88,564.59 





386,964.59 


Japan Paint Manufacturing Co-—The 
japan Paint Manufacturing Company at its 
ordinary meeting passed the following ac- 
counts :-— 


Yen. 
Net profit. 96,627.06 
Brought over from last account 32,837.34 





Total pe 128,864.41 
Legal reserve. 4,802.00 


Reserve for bui Idines and machinery 20,000.00 
Second feServeé .. si «s s% 10,000.00 
Jonuses .. an corms 9,602.00 


Dividends (10 per cent. ) oo «= 48,5993.35 
Carried forward to next account .. 360,127 


The ‘‘Star” Ferry Co. Ltd, Hongkong.— 
The report of this Company for the year 
ending 30th April, 1913, states :— 

Accounts.—The nett earnings of the boats, 
after paving all working expenses, amounted 
to $78,780.46 as against $55,850.94 the previous 
vear. 

The 


account 


amount at credit of profht and 10ss 
(after paying for repairs, allowing 
for directors’ and auditors’ fees and placing 
$4,615.05 to credit of insurance fund), includ= 
ing $522.01 brought forward, is $75,072.06, 
which, with the approval of shareholders, it 
was propsed to appropriate as sie — 
To write off Ice House Street Pier. .$ 5,023,7 
To pay dividends as follows :— 
2 per share on Ist Issue (10,000 


“shares ). 48 20,000.00 
$1.75 per share on ‘ond issue (10,000 

shares ) 17,500.00 
$1 per share on “3rd ‘issue (10,000 

shares) 10,000,00 


To transfer to reserve ‘fund oo... 13,254.00 
To carry forward .. .. .. «2 «- 9,295.18 


$75,972.90 
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Oriental Confectionery Co.—At_ the 
general meeting of the company the following 
proi.t and loss account was passed :— 


Yen. 
Profits . . ws 12,900 
3rought over from last account .. .. 4,450 
Total , 17,350 
Reserves and Bonuses 5,060 
Dividend (10 per cent.) &,000 


Carried forward to next account... .. 4,360 





Prosperity of Japanese Spinning Com- 
Panies.—Spinning companies have had, it is 
said, very prosperous times in these months, due 
to the increased exportation of their products, 
though raw cotton was comparatively high. 
Thus it ts said that during the first six months 
of this vear, the Settsu spinning wil! realize 
after all a profit of 1,200,000 yen, the Amagasaki 
that of 900,000 ven, the Nippon that of 
700,000 yen, the Osaka that of 700,000 yen, the 
Fukushima that of 500,000 yen, and the 
Kanegafuchi that of 2,000,000 yen, and other 
companies will also realize more or less in- 
creased profit. And these companies with this 
increased profit are expected to be able to 
declare an increased rate dividend for the 
said semi-annual term, these rates probably 
ranging from 10 per cent. to 18 per. cent or so. 


New Japanese Spinning Company.—A 
new spinning company will shortly be established 
with a capital of 1,000,000 yen under the name 
of *Kii=Boseki Kaisha,” the promoters being 
Mr. Kichibei Murai, Mr. Kumisuke Okazaki, 
M.P., of Tokyo, Mr. Seibei Fujimoto, Mr. 
Hirozo Yanagi of Osaka, and some others, 


Tokyo Dento.—The Tokyo Dento (Electric 
Light) Company at its semisannual general 
meeting was to declare on the occasion a 
dividend of 10 per cent. for the last half year 
term. 


New Japanese Life Insurance Co—A new 
life insurance company bearing the name 
“Chuwo Seimei Hoken Kaisha” was organized 
recently with a capital of 500,000 yen, the 
promoters being Messrs. Kinroku Ono, 
Torahro Ikeda, and Ryoliei Mokoshi and some 
others. 





Nisshin S.S. Co.—The Nisshin $.S. Com- 
pany, at its seini-annual general meeting was to 
adopt a dividend of 8 per cent. on its shares 
for the Jatter half of the fiscal year 1912-13. 


Kyushu Colliery S.S. Co.—The Kyushu 
Colhery $.S. Company at its semi-annual general 
meeting was to declare a dividend of 4 per 
cent. The low rate of dividend is due to the 
fact that the company has had to pay the 7 per 
cent. interest on its debt of 1,000,000 yen to 
Mitsu Bishi & Co. 





Rock Candy Mfg. Co.—A new company 
Was established recently in Osaka with a capital 
of 509,000 yen for the manufacture of rock 
candy, mainly to be exported te Shanghai, 


Sanyo Spinning.—The Sanyo Spinning 
Yarn Co. at its semi-annual meeting was to 
adopt a dividend of 8 per cent. for the last half 
year term, 


Yokohama Fish Oil.—The Yokohama Fish 
Oil Company has decided to double its capital 
of 5c0,000 yen for the expansion of its business. 


Shinyei Kaisha.—The Shinyei Filature 
Company at its general meeting adopted a 
dividend of 10 per cent. for the last half year 
term. 


Japan-Ckina S. S. Co.—The Japan-China 
Steamship Company at its semi-annual general 
meeting adopted a dividend of 8 per cent. 
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Butler Cement Works.—The A. Butler 
Cement Tile Works’ (Shanghai) statement of 
accounts and balance sheet for the year ended 
March 3Ist, 1913, states that Sh. Tls. 
The year’s working shows a profit 

Dene. we ie ee BO SS) «We ee 
To which interest on cash with 

Bankers und Transfer Fees have 

tobeadded.. <5 as Gs «as “ex 22.66 


S. Tls. 2,885.17 


From this profit allowances for Depreciation 
as follows have been made :— 


wa 
oa 








Tits. Sh, Tis, 
. 808.15 


Plant and Machinery 
. 450.00 1,258.15 


Boildimes .: is «« 











co hard 


Leaving a surplus of .. .. .. .. 1,627.02 


Deducting this from the balance at Debit in 
Protit and Loss Account on 31/3/1912. 5,371.78 


Leaves a Debit Balance in Profit and 
Loss Account of S. Tls.. -» 3:744.70 


Shanghai Electric and Asbestos Co., Ltd. 
—The statement of accounts for the twelve 
months ended February 28, 1013, shows that 
there was arestricted volume of business. The 
loss on the year’s trading was $12,842.38, which, 
with the addition of $1,717.80 to the provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, $218.55 
written off Furniture and Fixtures and $1,117.06 
written off certain items of machinery in stock, 
made a total of $15,805.73. Against this was 
the balance of the Reserve Fund $5,058.72, 
which leaves the sum of £10,837.c1 to be carried 
forward as a charge against the current year’s 
working. With regard to the Shroff Suspense 
Account, this has been reduced by $5,653.91, 
and securitics are held to the value of 


2,297.30. 





Sino-Japanese Company.—The organiza- 
tion of the Chugoku Kogyo Kaisha (Chinese 
Industrial Company ) is progressing satisfactori- 
ly, says the Teikoku Tsushin. The organization 
of this company had its inception in the recent 
visit of Sun Yat-sen, who proposed, in co-opera- 
tion with Baron Shibusawa and a few other 
business men here, to organize a Sino=/apanese 
company with a capita! of 5,0c0,000 yen, to be 
subscribed equally by the Japanese and Chinese. 
The new company is to absorb the Toa Kogyo 
Kaisha (East Asia Industrial Company). The 
allotment of the capital among prospective 
shareholders is said to have been completed. 

The Japanese shareholders include the 
Mitsui, Mitsu Bishi, Taiwan, Yokohama Specie, 
Hundredth, Fifteenth, Industrial, Yasuda, and 
First Banks, Toa Kogyo Kaisha, Baron 
Shibusawa, Baron Kondo. Mr. Okura and 
other business men in Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Osaka, and Kobe. 

The Chinese shareholders include Sun Yat- 
sen, and prominent business men in Shanghai, 
and the Chinese shares of 2,500,000 yen have 
been entirely taken up. The shares have 
been divided among several business men in 
North China, and the enterprise is a purely 
business proposition, not to be affected by any 
political changes in China. The allotment of 
the capital having been already decided upon, 
it will not be offered to the publie for subscrip- 
tion. 

Another report states that the Chinese half of 
the capital has not yet been subscribed. 





Naikoku Tsuun.—The Naikoku Tsuun 
Kaisha ¢Home Transportation Co.), Japan, at 
its genera] meeting adopted a dividend of 12 
per cent, for the last half vear term. 


Osaka Fleur Mill —The Osaka Flour Mill 
Company was to declare a dividend of 18 per 
cent. for the last semi-annual! term. 





Kanegafuchi Spinning.—The Kanegafuchi 
Spinning Yarn Company at its general meeting 
to be held on June 22 was to declare a dividend 
Of 16 per cent. for the last semi-annual term, 
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Shanghai Mercury, Ltd—The report of 
the directors for the year ended April 30, 1913, 
stated that after writing off Tls. 2,046.56 for 
depreciatton and providing for dtrectors’ and 
auditors’ fees and writme off bad and doubtful 
debts, there remained a credit balance of Tls. 
3,541.93 in the proht and Joss account, out of 
which the directors proposed to pav a dividend 
of 3 per cent, for the year, absorbing Fls. 3.150, 
and to carry forward the balance of Tis. 


391.93. 





S. Moutrie & Co., Ltd. (Shanghai).—The 
report of the directors for the year ended 
Marcl: 31, 1913. stated that the net profit, after 
deducting the debit balance, brought from last 
year of $5,202.17, amounted to $24,367.47, which 
sum the directors recommended be divided as 
follows:—To pay a dividend of 5 per cent. 
$15,420.00; commission to managing director 
$771.00; and carry forward to new account 


$8,470.47. 





Nippon Yusen Kaisha.—At the general 
meeting of shareholders of this company a 
dividend of ten per cent. was declared, and the 
distribution of profits was approved as follows: 


Yen 
Brought over from previous term.. 813,723.99 
Net profit .. sx ss os we «» 2880,680,00 
TOM iv ss wa we Ge av BSORAOHS 
Restter . k&3. es 24. ke 149,484.03 
Reserve against deduction of 
Subsidy << «2 «& 98 474.56 


Fund for extension of service and 


improvement of fleet » «+ 700,000.00 
Reserve for construction and 

repairing of buildings.. 500,000.00 
Other reserve .. .. «2. «ws  «. 300,000.00 
Allowance to directors and auditors 73,555.00 


Dividend (10 per cent, per annum) 1I,100,000,00 
Carried forward to next term S81 ,891.06 

The following review of the company’s 
business was submitted to the shareholders: 

Between October 1, 1912, and March 31, 
1913, the company used &1 steamers of its, 
own, aggregating over 330,000 tons, in addition 
to two specia!]y commissioned vessels, represent- 
ing more than 8,000 tons, and several chartered 
steamers. The passengers carried in the term 
were 103,000, and the cargo transported was 
2,000,000 tons, the distance covered by the ficet 
Was 1,790,000 miles. 





The Hanyehping Co.—An ordinary meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Hanyehping 
Corporation was held on May 20 at Shanghat. 
The number of shareholders present was 917. 

Mr. Wang Tsungsshan, who presided, said 
that Mr. Chow Chiuscheng, representing Mr. 
Sheng Hsuanshuai, would report to the meet- 
ing the result of the working during rorr and 
the present position of the Corporation. 


Mr. Chow then said:—I aim not so welt 
acquainted with the Corporation’s affairs as I 
could wish to be. However, one fact must be 
brought forward, that the Corporation is im a 
very critical condition, and, unless reform 
measures be speedtly adopted and carried out, 
and extravagant and wasteful habits’ be 
energetically suppressed, it may be too lJate to 
save it from a catastrophe. Another umportant 
matter to which I wish to call your attention 
is the want of a spirit of harmony among 
our co-workers. I joined the Board fifty days 
ago. | now know that it has been due to the 
support strenuously given by the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce and the protection 
afforded by the two Tutuhs of Hunan and 
Hupekh, that the Pinghsiang mines have re= 
maimed intact even to-day. At one time, 2 
strong force was sent to the mimes by the 
Hunan Tutuh, for our property was m great 
danger. On two other occasions he lent 
money for our men’s sustenance, 

He then expressed the hope that the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce and the Tutuhs of 
Hunan, Hupeh and Kiangsi would contmue to 
give their support and protection to the Cor- 
poration to the same extent as before, which, 
however, was far beyond what a private com- 
pany should expect. 
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The accounts for IOI} were then read 
by the chairman. He said that at the 
cutbreak of the revolution, the foreign 
hands were all paid off and escorted by the 
Wuchang authorities out of the danger zone. 
During the war between south and north, the 
iron was used in making defensive walls and 
on boilers and other machinery, guns were 
placed in position, so that much damage was 
done to the Hanyang property. He regarded 
it as fortunate that all the books were preserved. 
The receipts on account of sales at Han- 
yang and Tayeh in 911 amounted to over Ts. 
3,804,000, or over Tls. 147,000 less than the 
amount of income for the previous year, in 
spite of the handsome figure derived from the 
sales of raw iron and mineral ores, which gave 
the company over Tls. 553,000 more than that 
in the previous year’s result. He explained 
that this was due to the great shrinking in the 
sale of steel goods since the revolution. 

The income at the Pinghsiang mines was 
over Fis. 2,714,000, or some Tls. 3,145,000 less 
than the income of tg10. The coal and coke of 
the Pinghsiang mines was mostly sold to the 
Hanyang Jronworks; so when the katter 
stopped workmeg, no other market was open to 
the mines. 


The expenditure in rolr was over Tis. 
5,883,000 at Hanyang and Tayeh, or a saving 
of over Tls, 1,215,000 in comparison with the 
expendit' of the previous year: and over 
Tls. 3,846,000 at Pinghsiang or Tls. 541,000 less 
than the figure of roro. The Chinese custom 
of paying interest on the capital to shareholders 
was adhered to, by the issue of extra shares to 
the shareholders in lien of cash payment, to go 
over the books for I91tTI. 





Yokohama Fire Imsurance Co.—This 
company made a profit of Y 300,551.47 for the 
last term, paid a dividend of 13 per cent. and 
carried forward Y106,051.40. 





Tokyo Iron Works Co.—This company 
made a protit of Y24,480.30 for the last term, 
paid a dividend of 6 per cent. and carried 
forward Y6,689.97. 





Tokyo Stock Exchange—-This company 
made a profit of Y508,782.56 for the last term, 
paid a dividend of 1I2 per cent. and earried 
forward Y677.36. 





Fuji Paper Mill Co.—This Compay made a 
profit of Y395,628.90 for the last term, paid a 
divident of 8 per cent. and carried forward 


Y¥ 96,604.44. 





Tokyo-Narita Electric Tramway Co.— 
This company made a profit of Y24,427.21 for 
the last term, paid a dividend of 5 per cent. and 
carried forward Y3,997.98. 


Osaka Shosen Kaisha.—T his company made 
a profit of Y3,412,000 for the last term, paid a 
dividend of 10 per cent, and carried forward 
¥ 353,000. 





Fokyo Rice and Merchandise Exchange — 
This company made a profit of Y¥176,604.62 for 
the last term, paid a dividend of 14 per cent. 
and carried forward ¥4,957.24 





Dai Nippon Segar Refining Ce.—This 
company made a prot of Y1,239,408.17 for 
the last term, paid a dividend of 6 per cent, 
and carried forward ¥5r9,373.17. 





Japan Flour Mill Co.—This company made 
a profit of Y116,710.55. for the last term, paid a 
dividend of 12 per cent. and carried forward 
Y 43,680.82, 





Nippom Gas Ce—This company made 2 
profit of Y43,017.45 for the last term, paid a 
dividend of 7 per cent. and carried forware 
¥32,-467.55. 


ee 
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Tokyo Electric Light Co.—This company 
made a profit of Y1,950,261.21 for the fast 
term, paid a dividend of to per cent. and 
carried forward Y450,255.01, 





Hakodate Water Pewer Company.—This 
company made a profit of Y57,504.48 for the 
Jast term, paid a dividend of 10 per cent. and 
carried forward Y 13,542.07 





Tokye Calico Weaving Co.—This company 
made a profit of Y126,895.39 for the last term, 
paid a dividend of 10 per cent. and carried 
forward Y19,129.33. 





Sino-Japanese Flour Mill Co.—This com- 
pany made a profit of Y8o,518.92 for the last 
term, paid a dividend of 19 per cent. and 
carried forward Y 42,027.87. 





Kyushu Water Power Co.—This com- 
pany made a profit of Y72,518.50 for the last 
term, paid a dividend of six per cent. and 
carried forward Y69,360,72. 





Yokohama Electric Tramway Co.—This 
company made a profit of Y146,941.02 for the 
last term, paid a dividend of 8 per cent. and 
carried forward Y1,000,20, 





Shanghai Dock and Engineering Co., Ltd. 
—The report of the directors for the year 
ended April 30 last stated that the net profits, 
including the amount brought forward from 
last year, and after paying all charges and 
allowing for all known liabilities amounted to 
Tls, 180,116.29, This amount the directors 
recommended be dealt with as follows :— 

Dividend of Tls. 3 per share, absorbing Ts. 
195,000.00, and carry forward to new account 
Tis. 14,516.29, 





Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd.— 
The report of the directors for 1912 stated that 
the anticipation expressed last year of a good 
year's trade in Chima has been realized. The 
volume of trade on the Indo-China section has 
also been very heavy, but the continued keen 
opposition there has severely militated against 
profits. Except for this latter circumstance the 
earnings for the year under review would 
probably have been exceptionally good. The 
credit side of the revenue account (including 
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£7,530 15s. 7d. brought forward) amounts to 
£116,521 14s, 5d.; and after allocating £54,140 
&s. &d. to depreciation, writing off £2,000 from 
expenses of debenture issue, and providing 
for all outgoings, there remains a balance of 
£39,836 15s. 7d. Out of this, arrears of 
preference dividends amounting to £14,876 14s. 
od were paid in April Jast. I'rom the balance 
remaining, viz., £24,960 Is. 7d. it is proposed 
to pay the dividend of 6 per cent. on the 
cumulative preferred shares for the year 1912, 
which will absorb £14,876 14s. od., leaving 
£10,083 7s 7d. to carry forward. 


THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE 
ESTIMATES. 





The British Civil Service Estimates for the 
year ending March 31st, 1914, have been issucd, 
and we give below the usual details concerning 
the votes relating specially to China, Japan, 
and the Far East. The figures enclosed in 
parentheses are last year’s votes, and are given 
for purposes of comparison. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR BUILDINGS, 


Under the heading of “ New Works, Altera- 
tions, Additions, and Purchases (including 
Furniture in connection therewith),” are 
the following votes:—Bangkok: Sanitary 
works, £480. Changsha: Erection of new 
Consulate, £300; Dairen: Erection of new 
Consulate, £4,000 (£2,000), out of estimated 
cost of £7,500, leaving £1,500 required for 
completion, Hakodate: Rebuilding Vice-Con- 
sulate, £2,000 (£2,000) to complete; Shang- 
hai: Erection of new stables, £600 (further 
required to complete £650) ; additions to 
Supreme Court and Consular offices, £1,000 
(£3,000) to complete: Sweatow: Rebuilding 
Consular jetty, £850; Hankow: Rebuilding 
servants quarters and stables, £1,200 ; Osaka: 
Acquisition of site and erection of Vice-Con- 
sulate, £500 (£4,000 required to complete) : 
Peking : Prevision of water supply, heating 
system, etc., etc., £5,500 (£1,200 required to 
complete) ; Peking Erection of houses for 
Chinese Secretary and Commercial Attaché, 
£5,000 (£2,000 required to complete); Peking; 
Santtary alterations, etc., etc., £1,500 ; Shang- 
hai: Installation of baths, etc., at Consular Jail, 
£140, Acquisition of new sites in China, Japan, 
and Korea, £500. The maintenance of buildings 
in the Far East is included in a genera! vote. 
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Tientsin-Pukow Line 


In addition to the bi-weekly express and daily local service, which 
shall continue unaltered, a daily direct through service frem Pukow to 
Tientsin and vice wersa, ’will be inaugurated from the Ist of May, 1913, 
with first, second and third class passenger cars but no sleeping cars 


attached. Dinner service will be provided. 


_ From same date booking for third class passengers on express 
trains will be discontinued, but a first class passenger may book not more 


STATIONS 


Tsinanfu .... 
Hsuchowfu .. 
Nanhsuchow.. 
Pukow 


than one-third class servant ticket for which accommodation will be 














provided, 
TIME TABLE 
UP TRAIN. 
STATIONS Mon, & Fri. 
Express 
Pukow .. «. Dep, 9.00 
Hsuchowfu ..,, 17.44 
Tsinanfu - os 2.30 Tues. & Sat. 
TeehowW cosas 5.31 
Tientsin Cen,, Ace. 10.43 
19.53 


Dep. 
Tientsin Fast, Arr, 11,03 











Tientsin East. Dep. 


Tientsin Cent. Arr. 


PERSONAL 





Herr Knipping has taken over the duties of 
German Consul=General at Shanghai, 





Dr. Behrend, of the Mannheim Commercial 
High School, has been appointed adviser to the 
South Manchurian Railway to succeed Profes- 
sor Wiedfeld. 





Herr Bauer, a German subject, has been ap- 
pointed by the President to be his “‘ Adviser for 
Technical Questions.” 





Mr. Arnhold, a German subject, has been ap- 
pointed Adviser of Banking Affairs to the 
Ministry of Commerce and [ndustry. 





Mons. R, J. Audap, the new manager of the 
Banque de ! Indo-Chine at Tientsin, has arrived 
and taken over from Mons. Bazen. Mons. St. 
Pierre replaces Mons. Casenave at Peking, the 
latter being now on leave. 





Mr. C. M. Bishop, of the American Consuiate 
at Tientsin, has been transferred to Chefoo as 
Vice-Consul. Mr. G. F. Bickford has been 
transferred to Newchwang as Vice=Consul and 
Mr. C. P. McKiernan has been transferred to 
the American Consulate at Shanghai, whither 
also Mr. J]. Davies has been transferred. 





Mr, Yamaza has succeeded Mr. Jjuin as 
Japanese Minister in Peking. 


_ 


Mr. A. C. Eriksen, Chief Accountant of the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company in Shang- 
hai, has been appointed adviser to the Chiao- 
tungpu (Ministry of Communications) on tele- 
graph affairs. He has abready assumed his 
duties.— 








Dr. Hauer, Second Chinese Secretary of the 
German I. ezation, has returned to Peking. 





Herr Stolle of the German Consular Service, 
has returned from leave, and has been appointed 
to Mukden. 





DOWN TRAIN. 


| Wed. & Sat. Daily Through 
| Express Mail __ Mail Service 
| 13.00 | 9.40 
13.10 9.56 
13,20 10.20 
| 2.54 | 19.30 
| 6.41 Thurs. & Sat. | 7.05 next day 
| pass 9.03 
18.15 | 16.41 
| 


For further particulars apply to the Trafic Manager. 


The British Bagtacess Association 
London Office, 


Daily Through 
Mail Service 





By ORDER, 





Caxton House, 
Westminster. 


Peking office to be opened on ist August at the house 
recently occupied by Messrs. Wardroper and Co., in the 
Wang Fu Ching Ta Chieh. 
Enquiries to be addressed to:— 


Capt. T. C. FitzHugh, M. V. O. 


Chief Comméissioner. 
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»/ datd. 
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Shanghal Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd, 


Defiance Machine Works. 


Water Softeners 


Babcock & Wileox Ltd. 


Wood Working Machinery 


| 


American Tool Works Co. 
Defiance Machine Works, 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co, 


Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co., Ltd, 


